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LATE PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

1 HE Committee of the Aborigines' Protection Society has pre- 
sumed to inscribe the following Essay with your united names, 
• that it may have the satisfaction of offering a public testimony of 
its respect and admiration for those sentiments of justice and 
kindness towards the Aborigines of the British Colonies which 
have marked your Despatches and other official documents, in the 
discharge of your honourable and arduous duties as Colonial 
Ministers of the British Crown. These principles, were they 
carried out by all the subordinate officers in the British Colonies, 
and adopted as the rule of action by British subjects both at home 
and abroad, would put a stop'to those evils which have dishonoured 
the name of England, and proved scarcely less injurious to the 
distant dependencies of the Empire, than fatal to the weaker 
branches of the human family, and distressing to many who have 
raised their voices against them. 

The Committee would not conceal its desire, that, in taking 
this liberty with your names, it may secure for the following 
pages a larger amount of the. attention and consideration of their 
countrymen than it could otherwise obtain for them. 

Its object in producing this Essay has been to set forth a case 
which offers the strongest claim upon that active sympathy for 
which the English Nation is so justly distinguished ; and to invite 
attention to a few practical points, which, with all due deference, 
it conceives to be essentially necessary to the success of any plan 
which may be devised for the introduction and maintenance of a 
better order of things. 



( iv ) 

The Committee desires, moreover, to remove misapprehen- 
sion from the past, and to avert it for the future ; and emphati- 
cally to assert, that the Aborigines' Protection Society is so far 
from being the enemy and opponent to colonization, that it re- 
gards it, when carried out in such a manner as to be exempt 
from the evils too oflen associated with it, as a means of pro- 
curing incalculable blessings for those who are engaged in 
it; and that the benefits which it is capable of conferring upon 
this empire in particular are so numerous and important as 
to entitle the successful Colonial Minister of Great Britain to 
the highest honours and the warmest gratitude which the nation 
can bestow. 
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The progress of British Colonization in New Zealand has 
claimed the anxious attention of the Aborigines' Protection So- 
ciety, and its Committee was induced some months ago to direct 
the .preparation of an Essay on the subject, by the circulation of 
which it hoped to remove some unfavourable impressions which 
it feared had been very generally received, and also to create an 
interest in favour of the adoption of those principles on which it 
is convinced that the colonization of that new and important 
dependency of the British Empire may be carried forward, to the 
common beneiit of native New Zealanders arid British Emi- 
grants. 

The following Extract from one of the Society's publications 
is given with a view to exhibit the feelings entertained by the 
Committee ; and it is hoped, that it may serve to conciliate the 
unprejudiced attention of the reader whether at home or abroad. 

" They (the Committee) are alike anxious neither to receive 
and propagate mis-statements, nor to shrink from their duty of 
espousing the cause of the Natives when the right is on their 
side. To the Government they give full credit for the desire to 
promote the impartial administration of justice, and the equal 
protection of all classes ; and they recognise in the appointment 
of Captain Fitzroy a determination to adjust those matters which 
it is to be feared that his predecessor, and those who temporarily 
held the office after his decease, had not succeeded in bringing 
to a satisfactory state. 

" As respects the (New Zealand) Company, the Society has 
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always recodified its desire to improve upon most of its colo- 
nizing predecessors in its treatment of the Natives of thie soil ; 
but whilst applauding the sentiments which it has avowed, and 
entertaining a personal esteem for many of its members, and 
seeking to maintain amicable relations with its Directors, who 
have allowed themselves to be recorded amongst the supporters 
of the Society, it has not professed its adhesion to all the acts of 
that body, so far as the Natives are concerned ; and still less is 
it ready to approve of all the acts of its distant agents. From the 
recent emigrants, whom the offers of the Company or the Go- 
vernment have induced to transfer themselves, their families, and 
all that they possessed, to the most distant parts of the globe, in 
the hope of finding a peaceful home, where they could have free 
scope for their exertions — but who, whilst unable to obtain pos- 
session of the land which they thought they had purchased, have 
been compelled to sacrifice their property for the means of exist- 
ence — it does not withhold that sympathy which must be the com- 
mon feeling of all their countrymen who are aware of their mis- 
fortunes. But in pity for the Settler the Committee see no sanc- 
tion for dispossessing the Native before the extinction of his title 
has been justly settled; nor for that irregular occupation of 
native land, commonly designated as * squatting,' which it is un- 
derstood is now becoming the practice of European emigrants 

to New Zealand. 

« The case of the early settlers involves more complicated dif- 
ficulties, originating not merely in the comparative antiquity of 
their titles, but also in the variety of the claims upon which their 
titles are assumed, as well as in the great diversity of personal 
character comprehended in this class ; amongst whom are to be 
found the highly-professing Missionary, the honest and honour- 
able trader, the runaway sailor, and the escaped convict. 

« That difficulties, productive of serious evils to many worthy 
and unoffending persons, should arise from the necessarily pro- 
tracted adjustment of the claims of this class, must obviously be 
the subject of regret more than of surprise ; and it is to be hoped 
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that in the Councils of the Govemmeut, and in the zeal and pru- 
dence of its executive in the Colony, the means will .be found to 
alleyiate the pressure of circumstances which it is too late to 
prevent. With respect to the remaining class, whatever may 
have been the errors or mistakes into which, fi'om various causes, 
the classes already mentioned may have fallen, it is just and ob- 
vious that from them the resulting evils should be, as far as pos- 
sible, averted : and it is to this class, which consists of the native 
population, that the attention of your Society is legitimately 
applied." — See Seventh Annual Report, May 20th, 1844, 
pp. 24, 25. 

London, 13. 12. 1845. 
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X HE Aborigines' Protection Society has watched the progress of the 
systematic colonization of New Zealand with peculiar interest The 
aboriginal population, comparatively a numerous people, although 
known to be fond of war, and reputed to be given to the vice of canni- 
balism more than the Natives of almost all other parts of the globe, 
were nevertheless recognised as possessing both mental and physical 
endowments, which placed them in the highest ranks amongst uncivi- 
lized nations. In fact, they were regarded rather as a semi- civilized, 
than as a strictly savage people. The cultivation of the ground, the 
construction of their houses and fortifications, and more especially pf 
their large double canoes, capable of carrying 80 or 100 men, well 
rigged and furnished with large sails, in addition to numerous oars, 
evinced, if not the possession of civilization, at least a large capacity for 
it, seeing that these works require, not merely skilled labour and ex- 
perienced judgment in individuals, but also a considerable amount of 
organized co-operation, and such an accumulation of means, as makes it 
evident that the rights of property were recognised and respected. 

Attempts to introduce the blessings of Christianity amongst this 
people had been conducted for many years, on a large sjale and at 
great cost, upwards of 15,000Z. annually having been expended in this 
object by one Missionary Society alone ; and the reports of the success 
attendant on these efforts sanctioned the continuance of the work. In 
the meantime the Islands were often visited by trading-vessels, and 
occasionally by those of the Government ; and the accounts which they 
brought home were such as not merely represented the soil and climate 
of the country as very attractive, but for the most part exhibited the 
native population in a very &vourable light 

What is the state of the country now, after five years of colonizing 
experience ? The Natives are represented as bloodthirsty and brutal 
savages ; and the Settlers as ruined and anxious to escape, but wanting 
the means^ of flight : a powerful company, uniting the talents and in- 
fluence of some of the best and most experienced citizens of London, 
whose great resources seemed to command success, has been checked 
by difficulties of almost insurmountable magnitude. The Missionaries, 
in the midst of the depressing spectacle of the destruction of the fruit 
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of their past labours, roust see their future prospects very much clouded. 
It is not only with Pagan Priests and superstitious practices that they 
have to contend ; their fellow Christians are amongst their most powerful 
opponents : and though supported by the Government at home, as well 
as in the Colony, and protected by the Natives — even by those who are 
in arms against the Settlers,— they have an arduous struggle to main- 
tam. To increase the difficulty, their efforts are paralyzed by the con- 
tentions of sects, which divide them among themselves. The Govern- 
ment, superior to all the other parties which have been mentioned, has 
been more or less censured by each ; both for the measures which it has 
adopted, and also for the character of the individuals whom it has 
employed. Men, in their difficulties, are so wont to throw the blame on 
the. powers above them, that these reproaches do not necessarily imply 
that either the measures or the men were essentially in fault. 

Separate consideration is due to each of the parties just enumerated. 

In speaking of the Natives, it will be necessary to go back to a time 
when they were the undisputed possessors of the Islands. 1'his was the 
state of things, when, a British navigator having made known the ex- 
istence of New Zealand, the whole country became, in accordance with 
the usages of European civilization, the property of England, provided 
she should choose to take advantage of her right to it. For many years 
this right, assumed on the ground of discovery, was permitted by Britain 
to remain in abeyance, although, fronhtime to time, a few British subjects, 
of various characters, settled, in a scattered manner, amongst the Natives, 
and became, to a certain degree, identified with them. It might easily 
be supposed that many of these individuals, being runaway convicts, 
would tend rather to vitiate than to elevate them. It does not, however, 
appear that their bad influence was exerted to a great extent ; and it is 
not improbable that they facilitated the progressively-increasing inter- 
course which took place between the Natives and the vessels which 
resorted to the coast, and obtained from amongst the Natives important 
accessions to their crews, for the purpose both of navigation and of whaling 
enterprize. The same Settlers likewise commenced the possession and 
occupation of land, which they either received as portions with their 
native wives, or purchased for a very trifling price whilst the Natives 
had but little idea of its value, or of that of the articles which they re- 
ceived in exchange. With tlie exception of some rare and partial 
affrays, the latter were well pleased to have intercourse with the Eu- 
ropeans, whose arts and productions they desired. 

As has been already hinted, so interesting a people did not escape the 
notice of Missionary Societies. Operations on a large scale were main- 
tained by the Church Missionary Society ; and a striking contrast was 



exhibited between the conduct of the New Zealanders, and that of many 
uncivilized nations, whose conversion has been attempted. They shewed 
little reluctance to embrace the new faith which was offered to them, 
and extended it by native agency through parts of the Islands where no 
Europeans existed : and it has been asserted that the arts of reading and 
writing, which were simultaneously communicated, had become so ge- 
neral throughout the principal Island, that the proportion of the indi- 
viduals possessing them was fully as large as in some civilized countries. 

The time arrived when a part of the globe, so important by geogra- 
phical position and so desirable on account of its soil, climate, natural 
productions, and native inhabitants, could no longer be neglected for the 
purpose of systematic colonization. Important steps towards such an 
enterprise had been taken by the individual acquisition of l9.rge tracts 
of country, by means of the transactions before alluded to. Not 
merely were many European residents gradually introduced into the 
Islands, but a British Consul was appointed. In fact. New Zealand 
was no longer to be regarded as a British property, in right of discovery, 
remaining unoccupied as valueless. It was to be erected into an inde- 
pendent state, and steps were taken, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, to make the people comprehend the new political position in which 
they were placed,'' and to initiate them in the forms and usages apper- 
taining to it, amongst which were the adoption and elevation bf a 
national flag. It can scarcely be doubted, that, by means of extensive 
intercourse with Europeans, not only in New Zealand, but in long 
voyages, and in visits to British Colonies and to England itself, a tole- 
rable idea of these transactions was formed by many of the Natives, and 
communicated by them to their countrymen. 

The New-Zealand Company was formed. The rights, interests, and 
welfare of the Natives were prominently advocated by the Directors, 
amongst whom there were many individuals whose names were a 
sufficient guarantee that the enterprise in which they were engaged 
was honourable and benevolent. It will be seen in the Company's 
published documents that considerable tracts of land, which had passed 
from the Natives into the hands of Europeans, were purchased by the 
Company ; but it was necessary to its operations that it should become 
possessed of a much larger extent of country. Colonel Wakefield, who 
conducted the first expedition, had, for this purpose, numerous conferences 
with the Natives. The New Zealanders had by this time acquired a 
considerable increase in their knowledge of the value of land : they 
had also become aware of the serious evils which they might experience 
from parting with it They disputed amongst themselves the propriety 
of accepting Colonel Wakefield's offers : and declared that, wiiilst the 
gunpowder and the blankets, which they received in exchange, could be 
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blown away or worn out, (he land would remain permanent and impe* 
rishable. It is not impossible that the fate of Chiefs, whom the sale of 
land had reduced from prosperity and independence to indigence and 
beggary, may have operated on the minds of some of the Chiefs who 
were indisposed to sell ; but the anxiety to possess English productions, 
and more especially guns and ammunition, prevailed with the ftiajority 
of the assembled Chiefs, and large sales were effected ; and justice to the 
Company and its Agents requires that it should be stated, that the price 
they paid to the Natives, whether adequate in amount and unexceptio- 
nable in kind, or not, was, in some instances at least, a very considerable 
advance upon the rate of purchase in previous transactions. It appears, 
however, that from want of mutual understanding, which the difference 
of language was very likely to occasion, the validity of alienation with 
respect to particular spots, and especially such as were in actual native 
occupation, became the subject of serious subsequent difficulty. The 
Natives were generally treated with kindness, and their claims respected ; 
and, in return, they are acknowledged to have behaved remarkably well, 
treating the Settlers with honesty and cordiality; supplying the pro- 
visions, without which they must have nearly perished from starvation ; 
and erecting almost all the buildings for the first Colonists. In short, 
in the supply of provisions for the market, and of labour for wages, 
there were, by the statement of the Settlers themselves, the best 
grounds for expecting that the Natives would constitute most useful 
members of the community, acting in harmonious concert with the 
Emigrants. Whilst the latter were still few in number the conviction of 
the White Man's superiority was sufficient to induce the Native to yield, 
even when he was in the right It is very important to keep this fact 
in recollection, since its operation on the minds, behaviour, and conduct 
t)f individuals of the two races, in an infinity of little transactions trivial 
in themselves, must have gradually conduced to effect the change which 
has been brought about during the five years of British occupation. 

The progressive influx of British Settlers rendering it desirable to 
afford them British protection and British law in a legitimate form, and 
the apprehension that other civilized nations would compete with Eng- 
land in the colonization of the Islands, made it essential to restore the 
claim of Britain, which had been abandoned by the act which recog- 
nised the independent sovereignty of the Native Chiefs. The Treaty of 
Waitangi was therefore devised, in order to replace England in her 
former position. This treaty has been characterized as a legal fiction ; 
and of late it has been strongly condemned, both by those who would 
trample on the native rights, and by those who would scrupulously 
observe them. It ought, however, to be estimated at its true value and 
import, viz. as the means of effecting two indispensable objects. The 
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first of these objects was the restoration of England to her original po* 
sition in respect to other Civilized Powers. This was necessary, to 
avert very serious collisions which were threatened. No Foreign Power 
was injured ; and it should really be a source of satisfaction, that the 
risk of future misuDderstanding from this quarter was thus effectually 
and skillfully averted. The other object was, the recognition of British 
authority on the part of the Native Chiefs. 

Whilst the great importance and practical valae of this step seems 
never to have been seen, or to have been wholly lost sight of as soon as 
it was taken, the treaty has been regarded as a means for an end ex- 
pressly disclaimed, and for the attainment of which it is most mani- 
festly impotent, viz. that of the acquisition of the Natives' land. The 
treaty was, however, admirably adapted to its legitimate purpose of 
obtaining the bona fide recognition of British authority on the part of 
the Native Chiefs. A large number of those most familiar with British 
intercourse, and most favourably affected towards British subjects, were 
gained over to the adoption of the measure. Their cautious apprehen> 
sions of personal sacrifice were set at rest by the most explicit and 
solemn assurances that their property and rights would be protected. 
The influence of these concurring Chiefs, and that of the Missionaries, 
which, if not equal, was only second to theirs, were to be immediately 
employed to gain the prompt adhesion of those Chiefs who had not been 
a party to the treaty. It is scarcely possible to imagine a more legiti- 
mate beginning. It can scarcely be called a step, as it was rather a 
starting-point. In proportion as the Natives were competent to under- 
stand the true meaning of the treaty, may they feel disappointed, both 
at what it has not done, and at that which it has been contemplated to 
. effect by it They have not found that, by the recognition of British 
authority, they have come under the influence of a gentle, controlling, 
and ameliorating administration, assimilating them in all respects to the 
White Man, as it is probable that some, at least, had hoped and expected. 
They must have been sensible, that, so far from this having been the case, 
they have been very much left to themselves. They might go to war with 
each other, and in every respect proceed as formerly, if they suffered 
wrong at the hands of their nadve neighbours. There was nothing in 
our administration of justice to commend itself to their favour.* If 
they were the injured party, or if they committed a trespass against 
the White Man, or were suspected of having done so, the complicated 
and uninintelligible forms of our legal processes have not been cal- 
culated to gain their respect and favour, either by promptitude, or by 
the wisdom and justice of their results : they may indeed have appeared 

* This, however, was not always the case. E. Halswell took especial pains to 
make the Natives comprehend the nature of our legal proceedings, and to feel the 
validity of our justice and protection when they applied for them. 
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inferior in all respects to their own more summary, though cautious, 
judicial trials. Moreover, British Law has been principally felt by the 
Natives as affecting those rights of property which they had been so- 
lemnly assured were to remain undisturbed. They have been prevented 
from selling that which they wished to part with, and have seen the 
attempt at least to alienate that which they meant to keep; whilst 
rumour has reached them that a large portion of their land was to be 
taken from them. 

It ought surely to excite no surprise, if, in such a state of a&irs, some 
of the Chiefs withhold their concurrence from the Treaty of Waitangi, or, 
having acceded to it, should follow the example of the Whites, and seek 
a pretext for breaking iC In short, at the present time the temptations 
to a counter-revolution must, to the very-imperfectly informed New 
Zealanders, be neither few nor weak : and it is more than probable, 
that, mistaken and erring and self-destructive as he is, John Heki may 
be considered by many, in other countries, as the Abd-el*Kader of New 
Zealand. At the period of the conclusion of the Treaty of Waitangi 
the New-Zealanders were like the softened wax ready to receive a per- 
fect impression, but of which, it is to be feared, they will become less 
susceptible, unless the plastic state can be adroitly restored. 

From the consideration of the state of the Natives we may now turn 
to that of the Company. Much must be conceded in favour of this 
party, including, as it does, men of high standing in society, — not merely 
possessed of wealth, but whose honour, justice, humanity, and religious 
character gave the guarantee that nothing wrong in principle, or repre- 
heusible in practice, would obtain their conscious sanction. The con- 
current benefit of Natives and Colonists was proclaimed as the avowed 
object; the state of the Natives was considered ; many of their peculia- 
rities were described ; their comparative superiority in knowledge was 
recognised ; and many provisions were expressly made, not merely to 
preserve them from extinction, but to secure for a portion of them a high 
standing in the Colony, as respects both property and influence. It should 
be borne in mind, that, at the period when the Company was formed. New 
Zealand was not' included in the British dominions : the Company was 
therefore justified in treating with the Natives ; and was lefl to put its own 
construction upon the character and extent of their rights. At that time 
it most distinctly recognised the right to the land as vested in the Na- 
tives, and contemplated and sanctioned purchases made from them. Had 
the Natives been previously in total ignorance ofproperty in land, and of 
the transfer of this right, the acts of the Company and their Agent would 
have been sufficient to inform them on these subjects, and to inspire 
them with the wish to retain the possession of their claim. The impor- 
tance of this fact is great, in relation to the subsequent views and 



proceedings of the Company. It must also be remembered that the 
Company was reducing to practice a new and attractive, but imperfectly 
proved, theory of colonization, which, whether sound or not, opens the 
door for the entrance of some very serious difficulties. Opposition was 
raised to the colonization of New Zealand, not only on the part of the 
Government, but also by the Church Missionary Society, and other per- 
sons, who dreaded that the influx of Europeans would check the progress 
of improvement already advancing amongst the Natives, if not wholly 
destroy the good which had been effected, and overwhelm the Natives in 
the common fate which has overtaken so many of the uncivilized races. 
This difficulty being overcome, many were anxious to eng^e in the 
enterprise, which was consequently undertaken with eager precipitation. 
An Agent was sent out, accompanied by a suitable staff, for the selection, 
purchase, and allotment of the land. Plans of the designed territory were 
exhibited, on which the proposed allotments were marked out, and the 
purchasers in this country were at liberty to make their own selection, 
subject to a ballot, resorted to for determining the order of choice. Whilst 
the Agents were still on their voyage, transports, freighted with emi- 
grants, were already on their way. It was impossible that the Agent, 
being so little in advance of the Colonists, could make the purchases of 
land, and the individual allotments ; much less that he could provide 
residences for the accommodation, and crops for the subsistence of the 
Settlers, whose preservation became dependent on the friendly Natives, 
who were both able and willing to furnish dwellings and food. Here, 
then, was a grand practical mistake in the outset. We next observe 
an error in the theory which prevented it from being carri^ into prac- 
tice. It was pre-arranged, that, on the lands being obtained from the 
Natives, it was to be parcelled out into town and country allotments, 
the appropriation of which, as before stated, was to be determined by 
lot and choice,; and a certain proportion of these allotments determined 
by lot and choice, like the rest, were set apart for the Natives ; and these 
allotments within the settled territory were regarded as the real compen- 
sation made to the Natives for the surrender of their land, rather than 
the articles given to them as the ostensible price. The plan of appro- 
priation might be unexceptionable for the British purchasers and Set- 
tlers, to whom the whole country was new ; but it was of very ques- 
tionable application to the Natives, who were already in occupation of 
spots of their own selection, and who appeared not to have understood 
their treaty of sale to have extended to the occupied, but merely to the 
unoccupied, parts of the country. They did not understand the advan- 
tage of having the site of their dwellings and provision-grounds chosen 
by others in New- Zealand House, rather than by themselves in New 
Zealand. They were much wiser and more cautious than the daughters of 
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^thra, who, by the devices'of Medea, were induced to cut up their super- 
annuated father, in the hope of receiving him a^in in renovated youth. 

Two incidental circumstances must here be noticed in reference to the 
carrying out of the laudable principle of native reserves. 1st, The pro- 
portion of these reserves was distinctly spoken of as a tenth. It was 
afterwards called a portion equal to a tenth, to imply that there are ten 
equal allotments for the Settlers, and one similar portion for the Natives ; 
which, in concise and intelli^ble English, means that the native re- 
serves are only an eleventh : but why the equivocal periphrasis of a part 
equal to'a tenth was employed is a point of New- Zealand arithmetic which 
has not been explained. 2dly, It appears that in some instances the 
native allotments included, or might have included, a desirable water 
frontage, the prospective value of which must be sufficiently obvious. 
Some of these native allotments it has been found expedient to exchange 
against mountain tracts, which, the Parliamentary Committee were in- 
formed, are equally valuable to the NaUves. Certain charges were also 
levied upon the native reserves, for the purpose of obtaining for them 
advantages, which have not yet been made apparent. The carrying out 
of the reserve system has been so materially afiected by the transactions 
between the Company and the Government, that its present validity and 
effect cannot be stated. 

The wholesale acquisition of large tracts of country, definable by cer- 
tain parallels of longitude and latitude, or even indicated by great but 
distant land- marks, would doubtless have consideraby facilitated the 
operations of the Company, and been an important saving of trouble, 
expense, and time. But the tenure and occupation of the country ren- 
dered dealings with a few principal Chiefs only quite inadequate to 
complete its entire surrender. It is very necessary to bear in mind, that, 
if the British Government could with propriety have refrained from 
taking any part in the affairs of New Zealand, the transactions of the 
Company with the Natives for the acquisition of land must sooner or 
later have produced dispute and difficulty. Some of the evils of the 
collision might possibly have been prevented, by the Natives more 
readily yielding their rights, in the absence of a third party to sustain 
them ; whilst the Company, on its part, might have contrived to make the 
additional payment, where absolutely necessary, without losing its im- 
portance by seeming to submit to an award. But when the utmost 
concession is made in favour of the Company, it must be thoroughly 
obvious that numerous difficulties must have retarded their giving the 
possession of their purchased allotments to the large body of Emig^nts 
whom they landed on the shores of New Zealand. The fact is, that 
some of the land claimed — for instance the memorable valley of the 
Wairau — was never sold by the Natives ; nay, it was expressly retained 
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for their own use. The propriety of the Government having stepped in to 
assume authority in New Zealand is founded on reasons independent of 
the question now under -consideration, and which may be passed over, 

^ the point being, at least hypothetically, conceded. But the step being 
taken, the Government of necessity became the arbiter between contend- 
ing parties, of whatever colour they might be, and, consequently, between 
the Company and the Natives. Legal formalities and lingering pro- 
cesses were the inconvenient, but unavoidable consequence. Before 
very severe censure can be bestowed on any of the parties concerned, it 
will be necessary to make a due estimate of the difficulty and perplexity 
inevitably connected with innumerable suits — some of them interfering 
with each other — pending at the same time; whilst the plaintifls and 
defendants, the witnesses and the judges, imperfectly understanding one 
another through difference of language, and necessarily inexperienced in 
such proceedings, were at the same time under the influence of a high 
degree of excitement, produced by a variety of causes. It must also be 
duly considered, that the Whites, whether connected with the Company, 
the Government, or the suffering Emigrants, were able to understand 
the object for which the Colonization of New Zealand was designed, and 
the interests which were at stake as it proceeded ; whilst on all these points 
the Natives were in the dark, both as regards present facts and past ex- 
perience, except as a trip to New Holland appeafs to have given to a 
few individuals a practical acquaintance with the fate of the Abori<rines, 

' and the consequences of the occupation of their land. 

It seemed needful to bring into view these several points before 
coming to the important land question which has become the subject 
of public discussion. 

When the Treaty of Waitangi had professedly placed the sovereignty 
of the islands under the British Crown, it was judged expedient that the 
Company, like other Colonists, should hold its land from the Crown, 
rather than in right of purchase fit)m the Natives ; and it appears that 
the legitimate inference to be drawn from the stipulations of the Colonial 
Office, whether made by Lord John Russell or by Lord Stanley, is, that 
the Company were to be put in honafde possession of a certain extent of 
country, represented by the Company to have been fairly purchased 
from the Natives, and by the Government assumed to be so ; and it is 
only since disputes regarding the validity of a portion of these purchases 
have reduced the extent of country of which the Company can enjoy 
available possession, that the Government has been called upon to make 
over unpurchased land to the Company, and thereby violate the terms of 
the Treaty of Waitangi, after they have been explicitly stated and per- 
fectly understood. The Company's own experience at its first Settlement 
at Wellington, occupying a space of time in part antecedent and in 
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part subsequent to the Treaty of Waitangi, and during which the Natives 
have been both in a friendly and in a jealous state, sufficiently proves the 
difficulty of acquiring that immediate occupation, the delay of which has 
been a ground of complaint on the part of the Company. What has been 
the experience of the Company at its Settlement at Nelson? — a spot 
selected with the greatest care, and with a very friendly disposition 
towards the Natives, in a part of the country which seemed to be almost 
uninhabited, and where the first Settlers expected that their native 
neighbours would be both few and distant, and were animated by senti- 
ments which seemed to afford assurance that no hostility was likely to 
arise. It is an experiment of the Company's own trying — touching the 
practicability of taking possession of unoccupied land. The Company's 
own proceedings exhibit a very serious dilemma ; and the tragical affair 
at Wairau has shewn that neither horn can be encountered with impu- 
nity. If unoccupied land is seized as waste, possession must be gained 
by conquest, and maintained by force. If the Treaty of Waitangi is 
appealed to, its terms must be faithfully and literally observed. There 
is no talismanic influence in the assumption of British sovereignty to 
set aside the difficulties inherent in the present state of things. 

The transactions of the Company, to be understood, must be looked at 
from another point of view. There is no wish to do it the slightest 
injustice, or to represent it as gratuitously pressing unrighteous or un- 
reasonable demands. The faults, if they be such, which it has com- 
mitted, are for the most part those of accident and mistake, rather than 
of design ; and the most serious are probably to be attributed to indivi- 
duals rather than to the body. The interests of thousands of British 
subjects, at home or abroad, are involved in the results of the Company's 
proceedings ; and a very serious check and injury will be inflicted on 
one of the most legitimate and most important means of sustaining and 
increasing the national prosperity, namely, by sound British colonization, 
if a powerful and wealthy body like the New-Zealand Company should 
be broken up, and involve, as it must do, many innocent persons in 
its ruins. Many of its expenses and liabilities have been incurred 
with the sanction of the Government ; and duty as well as interest 
requires that the Company be relieved. The only question seems to 
be as to the mode. When a party to whom we may be bound by 
interest and affection asks us to assist in relieving him from misfor- 
tune, it is neither just nor expedient to be blind to his errors, or to com- 
mit others for the purpose of extricating him. 

We next proceed to the consideration of the Missionaries and their 
labours, by which an important change has been wrought in the character 
and condition of a large portion of the native population. These labours 
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have been chiefly conducted, for about a quarter of a century, by one of 
the most prominent of the Protestant Missionary Associations, viz. the 
Church Missionary Society. Some idea of the lively interest which has 
been taken in this field of labour, and of the importance which has been 
attached to it by the Managers of the Society in this country, may be 
formed from the large sums which they have devoted to it As before 
mentioned, 15,000/. a year is probably below the average. Some of the 
results of these labours have already been noticed in speaking of the 
Natives. There is probably no body of Heathen amongst whom a 
greater and more rapid change could have been effected. The revolting 
but prevalent practice of cannibalism has been either wholly abolished, 
or reduced to a few scattered instances, in which it is performed in 
secret Intestine wars have consequently been rendered less frequent 
and less atrocious ; a large proportion of the Natives have been led to 
profess Christianity ; a Native Agency has been brought into extensive 
operation ; Public Worship is punctually attended, and perfect decorum 
is observed in the conduct of the congregations. 

No inconsiderable amount of successful Missionary exertion has been 
the work of the Wesleyan Missionaries ; and one instance, which has 
signally marked their success, is well worthy of being noticed. In the 
lamentable affair at Wairau, a converted Chief interposed, with his Tes- 
tament in his hand, and appealed to his White fellow-Christians for the 
preservation of peace ; and it is said, that, when the fighting had com- 
menced and the bullets were flying, he did not shrink from renewing his 
truly Christian efforts. 

It would be needless here to say more respecting the Missionaries, were 
there not some points in which their operations are necessarily con- 
nected with the civil affairs of New Zealand. The operations of the 
Church Missionary Society having been conducted on the largest scale 
and for the longest period, and its ^cts having had much more of a 
public character than those of any other Society, they necessarily claim 
the chief attention ; and it may be expedient to limit our observations 
to them, in order to avoid even the appearance of bring^g them into 
contrast with those of any other Society. 

It .will doubtless be remembered, that, when the systematic coloniza- 
tion of New Zealand was in contemplation, the Directors of the Church 
Missionary Society in this country, through their Secretary, remonstrated 
against the undertaking, on the ground of the great injury which would 
probably be done to a numerous and increasing Christian Native Popu- 
lation. Past colonizing experience was appealed to in support of this 
plea, which other Missionaries, as well as the Aborigines' Protection 
Society, concurred in urging. When, however, the measure was deci- 
dedly determined on, fruitless opposition was not vexatiously continued ; 
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and it can scarcely be doubted that the influence acquired by the Missio- 
naries indirectly, if not directly, facilitated the arrangements regarding 
the acquisition of land, as it unquestionably did the transactions of the 
Government, first for declaring the independence, and subsequently for 
effecting the annexation of the country. It is the more necessary to 
insist on this fact, as Missionary opposition has, in different quarters, 
been urged as a cause of difficulty in the conclusion of arrangements 
with the Natives. As such a statement must tend both to produce an un- 
favourable impression on the public mind, and also to impede the satis- 
factory arrangement of present difficulties, it will be well to offer what 
appears to be an impartial view of the case. 

It will not be disputed that the lengthened intercourse between the 
Missionaries and the Natives, the moral principles which the former pro- 
fessed and inculcated, and the deference and respect which were yielded 
by the latter, tended indirectly to assist the purchasers of land, by in- 
spiring hope and confidence in the White Man. The very large 
purchases which had been made — not, it is true, by the Missionary 
Society, but by individuals who were in some way connected with it — 
had, in degree, accustomed the Natives to such transactions. Any par- 
ticipation of this kind would materially augment the anxiety which 
interest in the welfare of the Natives, and in the honour and credit of 
their country, would necessarily create in the minds of the Missionaries, 
that, in carrying out these stipulations, no injustice should be committed. 
It became, therefore, an incumbent duty on the part of the Missionaries 
to apprise the Natives whenever it appeared that their rights were in 
danger ; and it is by no means improbable that such warning and advice 
in the subsequent steps, though conscientiously given, may have been a 
cause of difficulty and delay, amidst the host of disputed claims requiring 
settlement. To have neglected this duty would have given the Natives 
cause to suspect that the Missionaries had a common interest with the 
purchasers ofland, and suggested doubts of the sincerity of their professions. 

There are two or three points connected with the Missionaries* labours 
amongst the Natives which may be justly made the subject of regret. 
Yet they are mentioned here, not for the purpose of bestowing censure, 
but in the hope that they may be removed. The first to be mentioned 
is the omission to introduce a knowledge of the English language. The 
study of the Native language, its reduction to a written form, and the 
translation of considerable portions of Scripture into it, are services 
neither small nor unimportant ; but they are far from superseding the 
necessity of a good acquaintance with the English language. The 
neglect of this has not been an accidental omission, which time and 
attention would be likely to remedy. It has been the result of principle, 
founded on the apprehension that a knowledge of English would tend to 
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facilitate the contaminating intercourse with profligate White Men. But 
it is a fatal mistake to suppose that the English language is the forbidden 
tree of knowledge to the uncivilized Pagan recently converted to Chris- 
tianity. This is so far from being the case, that whilst every species of 
contaminating influence, and the most unbridled licentiousness which 
intercourse with profligate Whites can occasion, may be introduced with 
no other medium of communication than the signs and broken words 
which the two parties promptly acquire without the aid of a teacher, one 
of the most powerful antidotes which could be supplied would be found 
in the boundless stock of knowledge, and the abundant resources, both 
for pleasure and profit, which a knowledge of English, as an oral and 
written language, would immediately throw open to the Native. This 
knowledge is absolutely essential to place him more nearly on a par 
with those with whom he necessarily comes into competition as soon as 
the colonization of his country is commenced. 

It is truly gratifying to be able to state, that, in one Missionary Esta- 
blishment at least, the defect is now in process of removal. 

Another omission, which has followed as a consequence of the former, 
is, that no Natives have been so educated as to be placed on a par in 
their, intercourse with the middle classes in civilized society, and to be 
fitted for official stations in their own country, in its progress towards 
that state to which, when its inhabitants are converted, it ought to attain, 
as one of the colonial dependencies of Biritain. 

Nearly twenty years of Missionary influence amongst such a people 
as the New Zealanders could not have failed to have produced several 
individuals so instructed, had the object received attention commensurate 
with its importance. 

The only remaining point which need be mentioned, is, the jealousy 
which has arisen from divisions of sects. It is impossible to estimate the 
extent to which such schisms may shake the faith of the newly-converted, 
and deter those who have not yet embraced Christianity. 

The New- Zealand Settlers, as a body, next claim our attention. Their 
painful position has not been lost sight of by the friends of the Abo- 
ligines. But whilst a strong bi^ in their favour is given by the ties of 
country, by commiseration for cruel disappointment and suflering, and 
by a lively interest in the success bf their enterprise — which not only in 
itself, but much more in its influence on many other colonizing under- 
takings, has a most important bearing on the colonial interests of Great 
Britain — it would be wrong to allow this feeling to operate in the consi- 
deration of those points in which the Natives have been wronged by the 
Settlers, or are liable to be so. 

In entering on this subject a gratifying opportunity is oflered, which 
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18 gladly embraced, of giving the praise and credit which are due to 
many of the Settlers, for opinions, sentiments, and conduct towards the 
Natives, which are of the highest order, and which surpass any thing 
which can be exhibited by the friends of the Aborigines in this country, 
inasmuch as they are maintained in opposition to all the counteracting 
influences which the presence of the native race, under existing circum- 
stances, is calculated to produce. May conscious rectitude, as well as 
the approbation and best wishes of their countrymen, suffice to prevent 
these excellent persons from participating in a certain sensitiveness and 
esprit de corps which, in New Zealand, as well as in other Ck)lonies, is 
apt to misinterpret the mention of any partial or temporary misconduct 
as a general calumny cast upon the Settlers as a body. 

Amongst the great variety of characters unavoidably included in a 
large body of persons, brought together as the Colonists of New Zea- 
land have been, there mast be some of a degraded, profligate, or unruly 
description ; and, from the position which such individuals will naturally 
take in society, they will be the most likely to come into collision with 
the Natives, both as assailants and assailed : nor can it be regarded as 
surprising or unreasonable that magistrates, in dealing with cases grow- 
ing out of such collisions, should treat the Settlers as old offenders, and 
shew to the Natives that forbearance which is not only wont to be exhi- 
bited towards young delinquents, but which is especially due to those to 
whom the law itself is a novelty. It seems necessary to notice this ap- 
parent partiality, which has been occasionally animadverted upon by 
Colonists ; but it may be hoped that occurrences of the kind referred to 
have been by no means frequent. There are other descriptions of colli- 
sions in which the blame may more exclusively belong to the Natives, 
and in which the Settlers may be innocent sufferers. It is in some of these 
that prudence may call for a degree of forbearance which may be un- 
pleasing to the sufferer, and in which allowancfes must be made for the 
Natives, which, both in England and in the Colony, appear to be but 
little understood. Of this description are some of the instances of vio- 
lence which have been committed in consequence of acts which the Na- 
tive has regarded as trespasses on tabooed spots. It is not contended 
that these superstitions are to be maintained ; but at the same time that 
effectual methods should be adopted to put them down, their influence on 
conduct, whilst they do exist, must not be disregarded. Besides that 
allowance which the magistrates appear to have made for the Natives, on 
the ground that they could not arrive at an intuitive knowledge of British 
Law, or understand or conform to it as soon as it is promulgated, it must 
also be considered, that however inferior in intelligence and information 
the Natives may be, they are too quick of comprehension not readily 
to perceive, and keenly to feel, that in the presence of an increasing British 
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population their decline and degradation are even greater in comparison 
than they may be in reality ; and this feeling must operate the most 
strongly on those who, as Chiefs, had enjoyed influence and felt 
the fascination of power. It can easily be understood that such in- 
dividuals may be disposed to exert their remaining authority for the 
preservation of their shaken prerogative. A little regard to this feel- 
ing is as much required by prudence as it is due to the individuals. 
Prudence would dictate such a demeanour towards the Chiefs as should 
alleviate the pain of their transition, and such a treatment of the lower 
classes, as, by securing to them the enjoyment of the fruits of requited 
labour, the advantages of honest traffic, and perfect personal protection, 
should bind them by interest to disregard all excitement to revolt 
The aristocratic or oligarchical character of original New-Zealand 
society is obviously favourable to the operation of this policy oh the 
part of the British ; but it must be completely defeated if the Settlers 
individually allow themselves to manifest a repulsion and contempt for 
the Natives, which, even in the absence of any criminal aggression, may « 
be sufficient to create a general aversion, and drive them to make com- 
mon cause with the Chiefs. 

As far as the more or less circumstantial and authentic details of facts 
which have been related in this country can lead to the formation of a 
judgment regarding occurrences in so distant a part of the world, and of 
so peculiar a nature as those which have taken place in New Zealand, 
some serious mistakes, more calculated to excite regret than surprise, 
have been committed by the Emigrants. 

Too great reliance has been placed on the readiness with which the 
Natives yield to a display of force when made by Europeans. This 
submission may, in part, depend on consciousness of inferiority on the 
side of the Natives ; but it seems to be equally true, that it in part de- 
pends upon a kind of constitutional forbearance, which operates up to a 
certain point When this point is past, there follows a manifestation of 
force which is unexpected, and is associated with a great degree of firm- 
ness and endurance. Tliere is something in this which is favourable to 
the prevention of collision, but it renders it the more serious when it 
actually occurs. A dangerous reliance being placed on the yielding 
disposition of the Natives, temerity becomes associated with weakness ; 
and if the provocation, whether accidentally or intentionally offered, be 
sufficient to excite resistance, the inevitable result is such as to give the 
Natives a new confidence in their own strength, which is likely to be as 
much exaggerated as their idea of the superiority of the Settlers has pre- 
viously been. 

Another mistake, or, at least, that which, to a distant contemplator, 
appears to be such, has been, that when occurrences of the kind alluded to 
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have taken place, and an opportunity has been afforded to the Natives to * 
shew their strength, a sort of panic has ensaed, in which the Settlers 
seem for a time to have lost the power of judging of the transaction, 
and of devising the measures which prudence requires in the emergency. 
The lamentable affair at Wairau illustrates these remarks in both respects. 
The Settlers and the Company's Agents probably thought that they had 
a right to the land which they proceeded to survey ; but they do not 
appear to have reflected, that, if the Natives were to have the coercion 
of British Law, they were likewise entitled to its protection ; and that 
when the Chief had thrown his cause into the properly-constituted Court, 
the decision, however lingering the process, must be waited for : so at 
least they would find it necessary to do in every civilized country. But 
the Settlers had to do with the Natives, and their yielding character in- 
spired the fatal confidence that they might be proceeded with in a diffe- 
rent way. Remonstrance being vain, the Natives exhibited the most 
temperate and determined opposition, by pulling up the stakes and de- 
, stroying the grass huts, but scrupulously respecting every particle of 
European property. There was no retaliation here, but merely a firm 
determination to await the judgment of the Court. The charge of arson, 
made against the Chief as a ground for apprehension, because he had 
burnt a hut constructed of grass growing on the disputed territory, and 
regarded by him as his own property, was futile and absurd ; and had it 
been otherwise, it must have been wholly incomprehensible to the Natives, 
in whose minds it could not be separated from the land dispute, although 
the Settlers affected to make it distinct. Again, had the attempted ap- 
prehension of the Chief been just and politic, it appears to have been 
irregularly and improperly undertaken. The complaining parties be- 
came the officers in their own cause, acting upon a warrant issued by a 
magistrate whose jurisdiction the Chief did not recognise; whilst the war- 
rant, if legally issued, was to be carried into effect in a district in which 
it was at least of doubtful validity. The Chief, had he been acquainted 
with English Law, would have had a fair plea for doubting and resisting 
the authority : but he, was a savage ; and it was expected that he would 
immediately comprehend that the officer was invested with the authority 
of the Queen of England, and claimed the respect due to her, and that his 
loyalty would consequently yield ready submission. But he was more 
than a savage; conspicuous among savages for his cruelties; confident in 
the power which his repeated victories had acquired ; and the object of 
submission and awe to other Chiefe. Therefore he might not so readily 
acquiesce in the idea of appearing as a handcuffed felon before his war- 
riors, his vassals, and his women ; and, with the means of resistance in 
his power, he might hesitate to commit himself to his unscniptilous 
opponents. A manifestation of force was therefore to be made, to render 
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the warrant effectual. If the partiea who armed themselves for this pur- 
pose really believed that there was uo probability of using the arms 
with which they were provided, it is only a proof of their overweening 
confidence in their superiority in the eyes of the Natives. To the Na- 
tives, at least, they must have seemed to have been taken up in earnest. 
• If the haughty and ferocious savage did not immediately quail at the 
appearance of European arms, was it not to be supposed that he would 
yield to the impulse to repel force by force ? Yet no such accusation 
can be made against him. He remonstrated with his opponents, and 
warned them that they were bringing on a serious affair. Even savage as 
he was, he took the side of peace, whilst his converted countryman preached 
peace in vain to his White brethren in Christian faith. Notwithstand- 
ing the strange and improbable story, which, on the authority of a single 
individual, represents the first shot to have been fired by a Native, it is 
generally believed, as originally asserted, that the fire was commenced 
by the English, by a shot which was said to have been accidental. How 
could the Natives, at such a time of excitement, distinguish an accidental 
from an intentional shot? The firing then became general on both 
sides ; and although it is evident that the Natives were not expecting an 
engagement at that time, since they had their women and children with 
them, they proved more than a match for their opponents. Did the flush 
of victory, or the desire of revenge lead them to attempt a general mas- 
sacre of the Whites ? Quite the reverse. It seems that they suspended 
fig'hting immediately that the defeated party intimated the wish to do so ; 
and so little of the character of the savage was shewn on the occasion, 
that one of the fugitives who had escaped, the unfortunate Cotterell, re- 
turned to the parley ; and there does not seem to be the smallest reason 
to doubt that the prisoners would have been perfectly safe in the custody 
of the ferocious Rauparaha himself, had not his son-in-law come up in the 
heat of passion, and, in accordance with the usages of his country, de- 
manded and taken their lives, whilst Rauparaha was restrained, by a point 
of honour among the New Zealanders, from preventing it. Grievous 
and deplorable as was this destruction of European life, in which some 
of the most amiable and respectable of the English party were cut off, it 
is very doubtful whether even the killing of the prisoners can be re- 
garded in any other character than that of manslaughter, committed 
probably by one individual. 

The censures bestowed upon Captain Fitzroy, in relation to his con- 
ference with Rauparaha, and the sentiments expressed in the petitions of 
the people of Nelson, evince the same mistaken judgment and erroneous 
course of proceeding which were exhibited on other occasions connected 
with this same affair. 

But the conduct of the Settlers which the most strongly calls for 
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dissent and regret is the display of feeling which succeeded to this afiVay. 
The original attack on the Natives may be regarded as the hasty, mis- 
taken, ill-advised, and rash act of a few individuals, many of whom 
cruelly suffered for their folly. But the course which followed was the 
not less mistaken, but more deliberate act of a much larger number. 
They seemed wholly to lose sight of the fact that the English had been 
the aggressors. They spoke and acted on the occasion as if the Natives 
had been guilty of an unprovoked, savage, and murderous attack upon 
a quiet, inoffensive body of Settlers. Whereas, with the exception of the 
sacrifice of the prisoners, whose fate has been explained, and who had 
really made the exposure of their own lives by participating in the first 
attack, the Natives appear to have strictly limited themselves to an act 
of defence. They did not follow up their success with any measure of 
retaliation, but, laying aside their savage customs usual on such occa- 
sions, they lefl the dead to receive funeral rites at the hands of their 
friends, and retired to their pah, not to prepare for the expulsion of the 
Whites, which they were likely enough to think practicable and desi- 
rable, but quietly to await any further attack on the part of the Settlers, 
which they conjectured that the events of the former collision might 
produce. It appears that, instead of exultation, deep regret possessed 
their minds ; and that, although loyalty to their ancient Chief led them 
to profess that they would adhere to and fall with him if he were attacked, 
they shewed so little animosity on the occasion, that the nephew of 
Captain Wakefield, the leader of the late attack, and one of those who 
had fallen, was soon afterwards received an almost solitary visitor in 
the pah. The Settlers, in the meantime, were rising in mass, making 
the most hostile speeches regarding the Natives, and following them up 
by every warlike demonstration — drilling, exercising, constructing bat- 
teries, and practising themselves in the working of their cannon. This 
excitement was happily calmed, and the irregular military preparations 
were very properly disapproved of by the Government. 

These transactions are not here related from any unkind feeling towards 
the Settlers ; but in reviewing past occurrences, and in contemplating 
the possibility of future difficulties, and the steps which may be required 
to meet them, it would be a culpable omission to take no notice of the 
fact, that hostile feelings, on the part of the Settlers towards the Natives, 
have thus been readily excited and called into action. The diffusion of 
this feeling has already produced a very injurious effect in the contem- 
plation of war without the means of waging it. Fears and apprehensions 
have been felt and manifested to an extent which can scarcely have 
escaped the notice of the Natives, with whom it is not unlikely to operate 
as an invitation to those very acts which are most to be deprecated. 

The advocates of the practical policy of peace principles may well 
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complain that the experiment by which they are put to the test cannot be 
fairly tried in such a manner. 

The Government is the only other party which remains to be con- 
sidered ; and here the greatest reserve, caution, and delicacy are due. 

In reviewing the acts of Government, it is always necessary to bear 
in mind, that events are known in the highest quarters of which the 
public may be ignorant, and that circumstances apparently irrelevant 
may, in some way or other, complicate an affair, and introduce motives 
of which the people generally may not be aware, or of which .they may 
form but a very ^perfect idea. Again, as, in this country, the admi- 
nistration of affairs may pass from parties holding a particular set of 
opinions into the hands of their opponents, various difficulties may inter- 
fere with the carrying out of measures once devised, as well as with the 
selection of the individuals to whom the execution may be entrusted. 
The difficulty last alluded to is, however, on the present occasion, almost 
without existence. 

To party politics the Aborigines' Protection Society is a stranger ; or 
rather, it has only to consider them in their very indirect bearings upon 
that feeble class of mankind whose interests it has espoused. Moreover, 
change of administration has happily made no change in the feelings 
and views adopted in the Colonial Office in relation tg the Natives of New 
Zealand ; and the just and generous sentiments expressed by the different 
Secretaries of State for the Colonial Department are so coincident, that 
they might have been conceived by one head, penned by one hand, or 
spoken by the same mouth, and cannot have failed to receive the merited 
approbation of the friends of humanity in general. 

In speaking of the other parties concerned in New-Zealand affairs, 
the several changes which have taken place in the political state of those 
islands, in relation to the civilized world, have been sufficiently pointed 
out. First, they became, by discovery, an accidental and neglected ap- 
pendage to the British dominions; then they were e-rected into an 
independent nation ; then they were designedly reclaimed as a British 
Colony ; and the submission and allegiance of the Native Chiefs to a 
great, but still imperfect extent, was obtained by the formality of a Treaty. 

The confessedly great difficulty, but, as the Aborigines' Protection 
Society maintains, not the insurmountable difficulty, of simultaneously 
governing two races widely different in intelligence, civilization, and 
customs, as well as in language, and in many other respects, had to be 
seriously and practically contended with. Great as are the obstacles 
inherent in such a task, they have been immeasurably increased by the 
various characters of the Colonists, and by the strong and rival interests 
which have sprung up in connection with the colony. The injuriously 
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premature influx of Settlers contributed still farther to encumber the 
already dijQ&cult movements indispensable for the preservation of good 
order and the promotion of prosperity. Justice requires that due con- 
sideration be paid to these difficulties, in contemplating transactions 
which have taken place in the Colony, in which the Local Government 
appears to have failed in carrying out the expressed wishes of the Colo- 
nial Office. 

The accidental circumstance, that New Zealand was regarded as a dis- 
tant dependant on the Colony of New South- Wales, was likely to be unfa- 
vourable to the commencement of the undertaking; and it is well known 
that beginnings exert a powerful influence on subseque(|^ results. To the 
Governor of New South- Wales, with his hands already full of sufficiently 
difficult work, and his mind occupied with an extensive territory only 
beginning to be settled, and receiving a considerable accession of Emi- 
grants of a particular class, the best management of whom is an un- 
solved problem, the events of New Zealand, at a distance of some weeks' 
sail, could only imperfectly come under notice ; and his means for de- 
vising measures and for executing them must have been proportionably 
defective. This state of things did not escape the attention of the Go- 
vernment, and New Zealand was supplied with a Governor of its own ; 
but the difficulties of an imperfect beginning were entailed upon him. 
Various reasons, unknown to the public, might strengthen in the mind of 
the Governor a preference which, in common with many other indi- 
viduals connected with the Colony, he entertained for the Bay of Islands, 
and for the situation of Auckland in particular, and he consequently 
made it the seat of the Government ; but the majority of the Emigrants 
were already placed in the new and distant settlement of Wellington. 
At a time when his attention was daily and hourly required to promote 
the order^ prosperity, and happiness of the numerous inhabitants of this new 
and prematurely-formed settlement, he became practically almost as little 
accessible as his predecessor had been : for his attention was engrossed in 
selecting the site and laying the foundations of a remote metropolis, 
which, instead of the sister and coadjutor of the former, was at least 
regarded as an obnoxious and powerful rival, and viewed with all the 
jealousy which such an estimate was likely to produce on the minds of 
those most interested in the prosperity of Wellington. Other indivi- 
duals, not so bound to Wellington, felt the attractions inseparable from . 
the seat of Government The defections consequent on this feeling 
could scarcely fail to increase the jealousy and embarrassment of those 
whose interest was attached to Wellington. 

It seems necessary to bring these facts into view, since they affi^rd the 
explanation of a particular state of feelings which has doubtless exerted 
a great influence on New- Zealand affairs. 
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The offer of larg'e tracts of land by the Government, and the great 
and pecuniary interest which it is alleged that some parties high in 
public office had in the land speculations about Auckland, appear 
to have lamentably increased the difficulties just alluded to. 

In the vicinity of the Bay of Islands, the native population is probably 
more dense than in any other part of New Zealand. The Natives 
here had the greatest amount of European intercourse, not only 
with Missionaries, but with Grovemment Officers, with Settlers, and 
with the crews of whaling and other vessels. Consequently, without 
being systematically reduced under British authority, they have, in con- 
junction with tHeir familiarity with Whites, a comparatively large 
amount of irregularly-combined and ill-digested knowledge, which, from 
their natural shrewdness, they must necessarily turn to some account. 
Thus they knew the value of land, labour, and commodities, as well those 
which they had to offer, as those which they might receive in exchange ; 
and they could not be induced to repeat the injurious bargains which 
some of their countrymen had previously made. In illustration of this 
remark, an important fact may be mentioned, on the authority of a highly 
respectable gentleman who resided for some years in New Zealand, during 
which the town of Auckland was founded. The Local Government was 
desirous to engage a number of native workmen to construct some of 
the buildings at first required, as had already been done at Wellington. 
The Natives at the Bay asked higher terms than the English were dis- 
posed to grant, but Natives from the interior were induced to undertake 
the contract for a stipulated quantity of flour. It is no small disgrace to 
our country that this contract, originally too low to be accepted by the 
Natives at the Bay, was paid in damaged flour, to the great disgust of 
the Natives, in whose eyes we must proportionably have sunk in esteem 
and confidence. The fact is not introduced here as any reflection upon 
the Government ; but whilst it should be known as a palliation of the 
subsequent conduct of the Natives, it is well to exhibit the mode in 
which the interests and credit of a Government may be injured by the 
unobserved acts of its agents, as well as by the land-jobbing of a few 
nferior officers. The fact of Government Officers participating in land 
speculations is in itself so objectionable, and so incompatible with the 
discharge of their duties, that it is needless to make any comments upon 
particular points of impropriety in regard to transactions of this kind 
with which individuals holding office in the Colony have been charged, 
further than to observe, that such conduct being calculated to bring 
them into suspicion and jealousy, it is probable that their character has 
suffered from misapprehension, and that their faults have been exagge- 
rated. 

When it is considered how large a portion of the country has 
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changed its owners, and that the buyers and sellers have been 
almost unacquainted with each other's language and customs, it is 
really wonderful that so large a portion of the sales have been 
recognised without dispute. It is calculated to give a high idea 
of the native character, as well as to furnish an absolute refutation of 
the assertion which it has, with some parties, been a prominent object to 
impress upon the people of England — that the New Zealanders are 
savages, having no notion of the possession of land beyond actual occu- 
pation, and whose ideas of change of occupancy are confined to that ot 
the son cultivating the grounds which his forefathers cultivated before 
him, and of the warrior enjoying the possession of the spot which his 
slain and eaten enemy had previously poissessed. The proceedings before 
the Commission of Land Claims have proved the truth of many indepen- 
dent assertions, that the New Zealanders have well recognised bounda- 
ries of land, which, whether cultivated or not, they transmit from 
generation to generation, or transfer, for various considerations, to 
other parties. 

It must not be lost sight of, that the country has been long held 
by numerous independent tribes, which, for the sake of illustration, 
may be compared with the clans of Scotland in former ages. These 
tribes were not more successful in maintaining peace with each other 
than larger nations making greater pretensions to wisdom and civiliza- 
tion; and the acquisition of territory, if not the primary object, was 
frequently the ultimate result of victory. In this way land may have 
changed its owners many times, and with whom original ownership, 
obtained without violence, may have existed, must be beyond all memory 
or record. It is therefore obviously quite out of the question for Eng- 
land, in assuming the sovereignty of New Zealand, and establishing 
Courts for the adjustment of land titles, to set about restoring possession 
to former owners, whose property has been lost by defeat. The combi- 
nation of European Sovereigns which was made in our own times, under 
the designation of the Holy Alliance, might as well have restored Nor- 
mandy to the king of England, and Jamaica to Spain. 

It was our obvious duty to put a stop to all conquest in actual pro- 
gress, and to prevent the recurrence of any wars between the Natives ; 
and although it might be needful to relieve from distress and oppression 
the victims of any recent war, it was indispensable, in a territory occupied 
by petty tribes like New Zealand, to recognise established possession, 
although it might have been obtained by conquest. It has been attempted 
to get rid of the title acquired by conquest by a sort of appeal to 
our civilized feelings, in the assertion that such native title has been 
obtained by the victor killing and eating his predecessor. A New 
Zealander might as well say that the conquests of civilized countries are 
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incomplete because we kill and do not eat our enemies. The charge of 
violence and bloodshed is equally true in both instances; and if we 
mean to acquire and maintain the peaceful possession of New Zealand, 
it is certain that native title acquired by conquest must be recognised, 
as it has been in the case of other nations. 

The remarks which have just been made with respect to previous title 
acquired by conquest are equally applicable to titles acquired by pur- 
chase completed before the introduction of British law and authority, 
provided the sale is proved by evidence, shewing that the transactions 
really took place, and by the purchaser having, as in the case of the con- 
queror, the valid claim of possession or controul to urge in support of the 
right which it will be injurious to disturb. 

The settlement of disputed claims of the kind last referred to involves 
another very important question affecting the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment. It is urged, with great probability of truth, that the price which 
has been paid by the European purchaser has, in some instances, been 
so trifling, as to leave no doubt that the Native was cheated in the trans- 
action, however fully he may have acquiesced in the transfer. 
Thoroughly disgraceful as such proceedings must be regarded, and 
much as it is incumbent upon us to prevent their recurrence wherever 
British authority can interfere, it is obviously improper, as well as inex- 
pedient, to annul such contracts when they had been actually carried 
into effect before the existence of British authority in the Islands. The 
attempt to rectify the evil has proved worse than its existence ; and the 
Government, instead of obtaining that respect which inflexible justice, 
although severe, is sure to obtain, has offended both parties, who have 
been greatly annoyed at seeing the larger portion of the land so pur- 
chased abstracted from both buyers and sellers, and appropriated by the 
Government without any price whatever. The Natives, in particular, 
have taken up arms to defend the purchaser in the title which they had 
given him, notwithstanding the smallness of the consideration. A 
stronger proof of their respect for contracts could not be desired. By 
giving validity to all purchases, notwithstanding the inadequacy of the 
price, the cure, or rather the prevention, will grow out of the evil itself. 
A people of far less shrewdness than the New Zealanders would quickly 
discover the mistake into which they have been entrapped, and future 
sales would necessarily be influenced, like other transactions of the 
kind, by the increase of demand and by the diminution of the article in 
requisition. 

Government was doubtless actuated by a benevolent and parental 
view of the subject, when, regarding the Natives as children, it stepped 
in between them and land purchasers, ostensibly to prevent their being 
induced to part with their land at an inadequate, price. In addition to 
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the danger of their remaining like children, if they are treated as such, 
a very great practical injustice is done to the Natives through the very 
means which are taken to protect them. By the Government assuming 
a pre-emptive right, the Native is deprived of the privilege of offering 
his land to the highest bidder. He has no alternative but to keep his 
land, or sell it at the Government price. If he cannot sell his acres for 
a hatchet or two, which he has now no inclination to do, he is equally 
restrained from taking advantage of the risen value resulting from local 
improvements and changes which he is competent to appreciate. In 
fact, his kind protector has, without any valuable consideration, and even 
without his acquiescence, deprived him of his right as a freeholder. 
It cannot be suspected that this was the original intention of the Govern- 
ment measure ; but it is its obvious tendency, and it is believed that it 
has been, in s.ome instances, tlie realized result. 

It is not the object of these remarks to disclaim for the Native any 
right to protection or redress when he becomes a prey of fraudulent 
purchasers, but merely to point out the danger arising from measures 
originating in mistaken kindness. This is not the only mode in which 
the mistaken kindness of Government Officers defeats its own object, 
and proves injurious to the Native. In some instances, the Officers, in 
making no more than a just and reasonable, and even necessary allow- 
ance for the ignorance of the Natives, and for the influence of imme- 
morial usage, and of false principles in which they have been educated, 
may expose themselves to the charge of partiality from those who are as 
ignorant of New-Zealand law, as the New Zealander is of the British. 
In such cases, the good sense of the British Settler, if properly appealed 
to, would doubtless revoke the charge : but there may be other cases 
in which no such explanation can be urged ; and there is reason to fear 
that excessive leniency shewn to native practices, in contravention of 
British law or British custom, may effect the double injury of bringing 
upon the Natives the jealousy of offended Settlers, and of retarding their 
comprehension of, and compliance with, British legislation. Conse- 
quently, the indulged, and even petted Chief, instead of being gra- 
dually introduced into that condition in which he might advantageously 
exercise the functions of a Native Magistrate, enforcing British law 
with all the authority which his influence as a Chief would lend to his 
aid, is merely retained as a Chief of the old class, whose dwindling 
authority must soon be superseded by that of another officer, or be called 
into exercise in conjunction with some fanatical attachment to ancient 
usages, by which combination the Natives may be excited to partial acts 
of insubordination and violence, at once prejudicial to the Colony and 
destructive of the native race. 

There is still another point of view in which the acts of kindness 
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exhibited by Government towards the Natives must be regarded. It 
must be remembered that we are the uninvited intruders on the soil, sub- 
stituting our possession and our authority for the pre-existent order of 
things with a rapidity which cannot fail, at times, to excite the painful 
apprehension of a reflecting Native, if he happen to be possessed of ter- 
ritory or power. No British Officer holding authority in New Zealand 
would be worthy of the honour conferred upon him, or of the confidence 
of the Government, were he not inflexible in his resolution to render 
this transition as little painful and revolting as possible to the Abo- 
riginal population, by the marked exhibition of conciliation and kind- 
ness, as well as by the administration of the strictest justice. There need 
be no betrayal of weakness in such a course ; and kindness and con- 
ciliation would effect that which force could only attempt with the cer- 
tainty of a defeat, like that of Wairau. But there is reason to fear that 
the very leniency and favour which have been the subject of complaint 
on the part of the Colonists have become the means of procuring pur- 
chases of land, on the part of the Government, on terms far less advan- 
tageous to the Natives than those which any private purchaser could 
have made with them. In some of these transactions the Government 
purchases have been mainly facilitated by the official Protectors, whose 
influence is purely that of kindness. Such illustrations are instructive 
on both sides of the question, and the conclusions and precautions 
towards which they point are sufficiently obvious to render it needless 
to dwell longer on the subject. Kindness with ^rmness are indispen- 
sible ; but the Protector system, beautiful and honourable in its design 
if maintained, must be materially modified to avoid the abuses into 
which it may slip. 

Whilst the relations between the Government Officers in the Colony 
and the Native Tribes were, amidst various difficulties, progressively 
increasing, very formidable evils were threatening the prosperity of the 
Colony, and the rights and existence of the native race. When the Treaty 
of Waitangi had placed the sovereignty of the Islands under the Crown of 
England, many Europeans, and more especially the New- Zealand Com- 
pany, were required to hold their titles from the British Government ; and, 
as a part of this arrangement the most essential to its practical execution, 
the rights which the parties had acquired by their previous unsanctioned 
bargains with the Natives were surrendered to the Government. Unfor- 
tunately, the amount of land to be given back to the contractors of these 
bargains was not, in the case of the New-Zealand Company, to be 
dependent on the price paid to the previous owners, and on the regu- 
larity of the contract ; but was made to bear a stipulated relation to the 
aggregate expenses of the Company, however unconnected they may 
have been with the acquisition of land. Had the land surrendered to 
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the Government by the Company been in reality as fairly and completely 
the purchased possession of the Company, as we must, in justice to its 
Directors, assume that they conceived it to be, the surrender would have 
enabled the Government to have completed its g^rant on the principle 
laid down ; which, however irrelevant to the transactions between the 
Original purchaser and the Natives, on which it would seem rea- 
sonable that it should have depended, might, for some extraneous 
reasons of a financial character, be highly suitable. It seems sufficiently 
obvious that the Government entered into the arrangement, in confident 
reliance that such was the case ; and it was probably anticipated, that 
even a considerable amount of unconceded land would remain in the 
possession of the Crown. But*the proceedings of the Commission of Land 
Claims placed both the Government and the Company in positions very 
different from those in which they were assumed to be when the Treaty 
was contracted with the Company. The Company could not receive from 
the Government the land which it was entitled to expect by the terms of 
the arrangement, and which was essential to it for the completion of its 
own sales, upon which the welfare and even the existence of hundreds 
of our suffering countrymen were dependent, simply because the Govern- 
ment had not received the possession of the land which the Company had 
agreed to surrender to it Both parties were in a difficulty, and such a 
difficulty as neither party was able to remove, since the land was still the 
property of the Natives, and secured to them by the unequivocal terms of 
the Treaty of Waitangi^ The sufferings of our emigrant countrymen, and 
the powerful influence of the New-Zealand Company, obtained a Par- 
liamentary Committee to investigate tha New- Zealand affairs. In the 
Report, adopted by a majority of that Committee, the Treaty of Waitangi 
is disapproved of, and the right of sovereignty and disposal, acquired by 
discovery, is assumed, limited almost only by such right of property as may 
be conceded to the native inhabitants in favour of those spots on which they 
have placed their huts or planted their vegetables. The Committee, 
consequently, adopted the conclusion, that the Government ou^ht to put 
the Company in possession of the stipulated number of acres, without 
reference to any territory, whether virtually surrendered by the Company 
to the Government, or not In justice to the Parliamentary Committee, 
it must be remarked, that the title to property in land inherent in a 
people in a state of barbarism, or in a low degree of civilization, is an 
unsettled question in the judgment of jurisconsults, who have rather 
obscured than enlightened the subject The following extracts from 
some observations upon the Parliamentary Report, made by a legal gen- 
tleman, appear to place the affair in its true light The general question 
is well worthy of attention, and the discussion of it might be extended to 
a great length. 
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" It may, in the first place, be conceded, that, in a large country like 
New Zealand, there are in all probability portions of territory which 
have never become the possession of any Native Tribes, either indivi* 
dually or collectively. And on these, if Great Britain had obtained de 
facto the general sovereignty of the three islands — whether by discovery, 
conquest, or treaty — it would seem to follow, from general principles, 
that the Queen would have a right of ownership by virtue of her pre- 
rogative, as a return for the protection afforded by her Government, and 
as a means of preventing the evils of a general scramble for lands in 
which the law of the strongest might become the only title. 

" But with regard to those tracts of country which are really situate 
within the acknowledged boundaries of any Tribe or Chieftain the case is 
altogether different. 

" These, if not actually occupied, or even used for pasture or hunting 
grounds, and though they might be merely wastes or forests, must be 
regarded as districts to which a foreign power could have no right, unless 
by conquest or treaty. 

" Conquest is out of the question here ; for there was no pretence of a 
hostile occupation of New Zealand. The terms of the treaty must 
therefore be conclusive as to the ownership of these tracts. 

" Now the words of the Treaty are clearly not restricted to the lands in 
the actual culture or personal occupation of the Natives : the British 
Government thereby guarantees * to the Chiefs and Tribes of New Zea- 
land, and to the respective families and individuals thereof, the full, ex- 
clusive, and undisturbed possession of their lands and estates, forests, 
fisheries, and other properties which they may collectively and indivi- 
dually possess, so long as it is their wish and desire to retain the same 
in their possession.* A Government ownership, a family ownership, 
and an individual ownership, are therefore all expressly recognised. 

" Neither is it possible, in looking at the question as one either of fair- 
ness or of policy, to exclude the practical exposition.of the Treaty which 
is afforded by the acts of the parties on both sides, by immediately pro- 
ceeding to the sale and purchase respectively of unoccupied as well as 
of occupied lands on the footing of this Treaty. 

" We have no business to consider whether it has been usual on the part 
of powerful and civilized tribes to deal with those who are feeble, and 
whom they are pleased to call uncivilized, on principles so consonant to 
justice as those which are recognised by the* Treaty and subsequent 
dealings with the Natives of New Zealand. Nor are we even bound 
to consider whether these are the principles which outfit in general to 
regulate such dealings, though of this we apprehend there can be no 
doubt. The question, in the present case, is simply. Has not Great 
Britain professed, in this case, so to act ? and has not her Plenipotentiary 
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embodied these principles in the Treaty ? and has not the Government, 
by adopting the Treaty, made the words and the spirit of it her own? 

*' The inconvenience and expense which would result from acting upon . 
these principles, and executing the letter of the Treaty, are the main 
reasons adduced by the Committee against them. They think that 
Government or the public may have to pay several thousand pounds for 
that which, if they had but put on a bold front and demanded it of thL* 
Natives, might have been obtained for little or nothing. « 

" The Committee seem thus coolly to dispose of the rights of the 
Natives ; whilst the only difficulty in their view seems to be as to the 
respective rights of the Government, the New- Zealand Company, and 
the individual Settlers. 

" The reference to the speech of Sir G. Gipps, made on the occasion of 
a proposal, now abandoned, to annex New Zealand as a dependency to 
New South Wales, is really so irrelevant, that it only seems to shew the 
intrinsic weakness of a cause which needs to be propped up by such a 
substitute for argument or authority. 

" The Counter- Report, prepared and moved by the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, contains so clear a statement of the difficulties ^ 

and dangers likely to result from the violation of national faith, by pur- 
suing the course proposed by the Committee, that hardly any thing seems 
needful but to press upon the Government an adherence to the Treaty of 
their predecessors in office, and to the principles of justice and equity 
thus clearly developed by a Member of their own Government** 

The Government persisted in adhering to the conclusion wliich it had 
adopted respecting the validity of the rights of the Natives, notwith- 
standing the Report presented to the House of Commons by its Com- 
mittee. The serious obstacle to the proceedings of the New-Zealand 
Company which presented itself in the unavoidable delay which it 
experienced in obtaining, and, consequently, in granting possession of 
land, and the protracted sufferings and distress of a large number of 
British subjects, originating in the same cause, excited so much 
sympathy in a large portion of the public, that the rights of the Natives 
seem to have been altogether lost sight of, or their existence to have 
been regarded as a ridiculous fiction. The Colonial Minister was con- 
sequently assailed from various quarters. Happily, he was not to be 
moved by the civiwm ardor prava juhentium, and a majority of the 
House of Commons sustained the Government in its adhesion to the in- 
flexible principles of justice. 

Although, subsequently to the discussion which had occupied the 
attention of the public, as well as of the House of Commons, this difficult 
subject has been set at rest by an arrangement which gives the Company 
the land which is so essential to its operations, with provision for the 
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previous extinction of native title by purchase, and which consequently 
establishes a most valuable precedent for the recognition of those native 
rights for which the friends of the Aborigines have contended, it may, 
notwithstanding, be worth while to notice some circumstances which 
occurred during the discussion, since whatever relates to the Natives in 
the new and important Colony of New Zealand must be regarded as 
affecting the interests of the Aborigines generally. Before the adjust- 
ment, now concluded on, was projected, an idea was thrown out by the 
Government, in its desire to meet the wishes of the Company and their 
friends, which, if carried into operation, was to have the effect of 
screwing the Natives out of that controul over unoccupied land, the 
enjoyment of which the Treaty of Waitangi had left undisturbed. The 
plan consisted in imposing a tax on all land whether occupied or 
not, and whether claimed by Settlers or Natives. Land not producing 
would consequently become a present burden, instead of a profit, and 
would therefore be either readily abandoned by the owner, or par- 
tially claimed by the Government in payment of the tax. The 
idea was condemned by those who felt no scruple against the im- 
mediate and unconditional appropriation or disposal of the land 
on the part of the Crown. This objectionable measure, which does 
not appear to have been pressed by its projector, was probably 
borrowed from a mode already in practice in some countries which 
impose a very small tax on land for the purpose of preventing large 
and important tracts from remaining long out of occupation. There are, 
however, so many points of dissimilitude, that the practice in the one 
case cannot be urged as a valid precedent for its adoption in the other. 

The title to sovereignty and disposal of territory, founded on mere dis- 
covery where the country is already inhabited, virtually resolves itself 
into the conversion of might into right ; and those who advocated the 
enforcement of this title have very much kept out of sight the amount 
of might which the previous occupant has it in his power to employ, to 
disturb the enjoyment of the title for which they have contended. In 
the case of the New Zealanders, experience has shewn that the amount 
of this might is very considerable ; and had Government proceeded to 
convey lands, to which it had no other title than that which the advo- 
cates of the right of discovery have assumed for it, such tracts, by the 
time they were brought into undisturbed and profitable occupation, 
would be the most dearly bought in the Colony, were the expenses of 
military operations and the destruction of property alone to be looked at, 
and no regard paid to the sacrifice of human life and happiness which 
would be involved in the a£^ir. As noticed in the Strictures on the 
Beport, which have already been quoted, a passage in a document of 
Sir George Gipps has been adduced as a legal authority, to which. 
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without any disrepect to that Officer, it has no pretension. Now, 
it is especially worthy of remark, that the declaration of Sir George 
Gipps — that the assumption of land on the principle ascribed to him 
would be altogether impracticable in New Zealand — is wholly omitted 
in the report of the speech of the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, as published by the party, which has contended that the 
Government should act on that principle. It must also be borne in 
mind, that the native right and title, which the Government was called 
upon to disclaim and disregard, had been acknowledged and confirmed 
by numerous agreements entered into on the part of the New-Zealand 
Company ; in the relation of which, as published by the Company, merit 
is not unreasonably claimed for superior generosity and justice towards 
the Natives. 

In the discussion of this question, the existence of some native title 
to land, beyond the extent of such portions as may be covered by 
habitations, employed as provision gardens, or tabooed as burial- 
grounds, has been recognised in conjunction with the adoption of the 
waste-land principle. The combination of these clashing principles 
could not peaceably be carried into execution in the present state of 
New Zealand. It was distinctly stated, in the evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee, that there is no unsold valuable land in New 
Zealand to which a native title could not be claimed. Now the 
appropriation of any portion of such land, however unprofitable and 
useless it may be to the Natives, could not fail to be regarded by them 
as an invasion of right which they would esteem it a point of honour to 
resist, and a combination* for resistance and retaliation would ensue, the 
suppression of which would incur the horrors and expense of a war of 
races. Experience has fully shewn that the Natives are quite disposed to 
part with such lands as they do not require, and that, like other vendors, 
they expect the price to vary with the value : and it may be safely pre- 
dicted, that peace and security will not be enjoyed by the Colonists, or un- 
resisted authority exercised by the Government, so long as the rights of 
purchase and sale, and every other privilege of British subjects residing 
in the Islands, are withheld from the Natives, and there exists a handful 
of the race capable of offering resistance. The Government may then, 
indeed, dispose of waste lands when the extinction of the Aborigines 
shall have lefl to it the inheritance of all lands not previously dis- 
posed of. 

With regard to the measures of Captain Hobson, little now need be 
said beyond the expression of deep regret that the credit of a well-inten- 
tioned Government at home, the prosperity of a rising and important 
Colony, and the well-being of a numerous and interesting native popu- 
lation, should have been injured or endangered by them. His sudden 
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death deprives him of the means of explanation and defence : and whilst 
justice arrests inquiry and condemnation, it only remains to hope that 
his unfortunate example may prove a warning, salutary alike to the 
governing and the governed. 

Not so with Captain Fitzroy. He happily survives to meet and 
to refute the charges which have been brought against him. He has, 
moreover, done enough to prove that he possessed qualities to warrant the 
Government which appointed him, and to raise the hopes of the friends 
of humanity who hailed with pleasure his accession to office. In justice 
both to Captain Fitzroy and to those who have loaded him with cen- 
sures, it must be urged, that far more allowance than has yet been made 
should be conceded to the fact, that Captain Fitzroy arrived in the Colony 
on the eve of a crisis, which a train of untoward circumstances, wholly 
unconnected with himself, was conducting to its inevitable developement. 
He reached New Zealand when many of the Colonists were either 
agitated with fear, or breathing vengeance on account of a recent 
lamentable catastrophe, which blunder and imprudence had produced. 
Captain Fitzroy adopted the only wise course which presented itself on the 
occasion ; and his great demerit, in the eyes of those by whom he has been 
censured, has probably been, that that course aflTorded nothing to gratify 
revenge, or wipe off defeat He has been accused of injustice in not 
hearing both parties ; — a charge which is so far from being well founded, 
that he heard the Colonists' statement first; and, on receiving the 
Natives' version of the story, he came to that conclusion which has been 
applauded by reasonable parties, both in the Colony and in this country. 
Before dismissing the subject in the way most likely to ensure peace, he 
awarded their share of censure to both the contending parties, more 
especially dwelling on the crime committed by the Natives, which, it 
must be remembered, was not merely sanctioned, but strictly enjoined 
by their own law. In so doing, he avoided the difficulties inevitable by 
any other course. Had he yielded to the clamour of the Settlers, and 
proceeded to try the Chief, there was no tribunal in the Island by which, 
even according to British law, he could be fairly judged, and certainly 
none to the authority of which the Chief would have bowed. To have 
attempted to arrest him like a common felon, would have been to repeat 
the weakness and folly already committed ; and to the Natives it would have 
appeared another instance of the imbecility, rather than of the wisdom of 
British law. Had he ordered a military expedition to make reprisals, 
the Natives might have comprehended such an act of retaliation ; but it 
would have been abandoning our professions of peace and Christianity, 
besides betraying the weakness of the Government, then scarcely supported 
by troops. He might have ordered a commando of Settlers in the old 
South- African fashion ; but such a measure would have been liable to 
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all the objections of military expeditions, but to a far greater degree : 
and one would gladly believe that such a course, though it might have 
been acceptable to a few, would have been generally disapproved of by 
the Colonists themselves. The propriety of Captain Fitzroy's pro- 
ceedings in this affair seems to have been fully justified by the result. 
Rauparaha, though reputed the most savage, and, at the same time, the 
most powerful of the Native Chiefs, has remained at peace, notwith- 
standing very strong temptations and motives for taking up arms pre- 
sented to him by the troubled state of affairs in other parts of the Colony, 
and by the hopes which he might naturally entertain of being able to 
get rid of the strangers whom he can scarcely fail to regard as having 
come to his country to turn the world upside-down. 

With regard to Captain Fitzroy's financial arrangements, the friends of 
the Aborigines have little or nothing to do; but they cannot forget, 
that the expedients for which he has been censured were forced upon 
him by serious difficulties, not of his own production. 

On the subject of land sales, so intimately connected with the prosperity 
of the Colony and with the interests of Natives and Settlers, it must be 
admitted, that there has been an apparent versatility in the Governor's 
proceedings; but it must have been extremely difficult for any one to 
decide as to what should be the course resulting from the strange 
composition of forces which were in operation ; such as, instructions 
from the Home Government, the local acts of his predecessors, conflicting 
opinions advocated by different authorities, individual interests variously 
represented, and great and serious difficulties arising from the conflict 
between practice and theory. As one or other of these discordant 
influences may have prevailed, we find that a different course of pro- 
ceedings has been adopted. At one time, all the purchases from the 
Natives have been strictly confined to the Government ; then they were 
thrown open, on the payment of ten shillings per acre, which, in many 
situations, would exceed the price to be paid to the Natives, and vir- 
tually act as a prohibition, except in particular spots. Then the sum 
to be paid to the Government was reduced so low as actually to throw 
open the purchase of land from the Natives. It will be obvious to 
those who bear in mind the remarks which have been made in a former 
part of this Essay, but more especially to those who may have watched 
the progress of affairs in New Zealand, that arguments, apparently pos- 
sessing considerable weight, may be adduced in favour of each of 
these measures ; nor is it surprising if each, in turn, have weighed with 
the Governor : and it is at least presumable that the changes which he 
made, if apparently influenced by the pressure of circumstances, were, 
in great measure, attributable to his increased knowledge of a con- 
fessedly complicated and difficult question. The obvious tendency of 
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his policy was towards ^e relaxation of restrictions; and it was in 
perfect consistency with the same principle that Captain Fitzroy took 
another step, which has attracted ^at attention, viz. the abolition of 
customs — a step which those who are best acquainted with the subject 
regard as eminently calculated to promote the general prosperity of the 
Colony, conciliating the Natives, and promoting their comfort and 
commerce, whilst giving employment and activity to British manufac- 
turers and merchants: whereas, the duties, if continued, would only 
procure a scanty revenue from a disaffected population, whose legitimate 
traffic would be kept down, whilst a^contraband trade would inevitably 
spring up, with all its demoralizing and atrocious concomitants. The 
suppression of the duties is a measure on which, in the opinion of a well- 
informed and enlightened New-Zealand Colonist, Captain Mtzroy may 
lay a just claim to the applause of his contemporaries, and of posterity. 

Of Captain Fitzroy's policy and conduct with respect to the Natives, 
it is extremely difficult to form a just estimate. It is at least certain 
that he entered on his office thoroughly impressed with the conviction, 
iha,t it is a duty laid upon us by religion and honour to let all our 
relations with' the Aborigines be regulated both by justice and kindness ; 
and it cannot be doubted, that had he, when he arrived in lus Govern- 
ment, been at liberty to form and carry out the measures of his choice, 
instead of being called upon to act as the Dictator in a difficult crisis. 
New Zealand would have been favoured with an order of things fiir 
more advantageous to its mixed population, as well as more honourable 
to the various interested parties, than we have yet been permitted to 
behold. It is scarcely possible to conceive, within the same limits, a 
more difficult state of things than that which awaited the new Grovemor 
en his arrival. The Colonists, beset with losses, reduced to distress, and, 
from various causes, split into parties ; whilst individuals, from variety 
of mental constitution, and from diversity of education and habits, were 
ready for any thing which dejection, fear, despair, grief, indignation, 
revenge, amongst the bad passions, quite as much as resignation, 
prudence, and resolution, of an opposite character, might dictate. He 
found the Natives throwing aside an exaggerated deference for the 
Whites, and passing into an opposite «tate of overweening confidence 
in themselves, in which kindness on the part of the Government might 
be mistaken for weakness and fear. The Natives, too, like the Settlers, 
were divided into parties in commerce, politics, and religion. In this 
state of things, he did not possess the means, even if he had the inclina- 
tion, to make all bow to his authority. He had recourse to persuasion 
and kindness ; but no steps had been taken, from the commencement of 
the Colony, to introduce those arrangements of civil society which are 
essential to maintain order when established. The work of ^conciliation 
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had, consequently, a^in and again to be renewed, but with progressively 
diminiBhing success, proportioned to the increasing dissatisfaction of the 
Settlers and to the growing self-confidence of the Natives. 

In the course of these events, one occurrence demands particular 
notice. A Chief, with a party of the Natives, had committed a breach 
of the peace, and appeared in open opposition to the constituted British 
authorities. The afiair was brought before the Governor, the justice 
of whose displeasure was admitted by the Natives, who acknowledged 
their error, and promised to return to their allegiance. To the Gover- 
nor's lasting praise, he did not amerce the Natives in a tract of land to 
be given up to the Government This mode of punishment, which had 
been adopted on some former occasions, can scarcely be too strongly 
reprobated. In the eyes of some it may have the recommendation of 
obtiuning cheap possession of land, which is so much desired ; but if the 
tract be really not required by the Natives, the surrender will scarcely 
be a punishment ; whilst if it be of importance to them, the privation 
will be a lasting grievance and ground of disaffection. In either case, 
it would be made evident to the Natives, that it is a leading object with 
the Government, as well as with the Company and individual Settlers, 
to obtain the possession of their land, to which end every variety of 
means is made to concur. A fine in land is far more calculated to 
teach the Natives the object of our cupidity, than to convince them of 
the magnitude of their ofience, and to impress them with the repugnance 
with which, in civilized society, infractions of social order are regarded. 
It is peculiarly calculated to make the Natives doubt the sincerity of 
our professions of interest in their welfare, and to excite apprehensions 
the most likely to promote and retain a determined union against our 
occupancy. What the Queen of Scythia saw that blood was to Cam- 
byses — what the Natives of America saw that gold was to the Spaniards 
— ^land must appear to be to the English in the eyes of every Native 
whose territory we attempt to colonize. 

In praising this part of Captain Fitzroy's conduct, it is not intended to 
assert that the entire course which he adopted was the best Experience 
has shewn that it would have been wiser not to have given back to the 
rebel Chief the arms which he is so ready and so able to employ against the 
Government It would have been better to retain them, and so to have 
placed them as to make it distinctly evident that, in depriving the 
Natives of the means of ofience, we had neither the occasion nor the 
wish to use these arms ourselves. 

Much has been said regarding the impolicy of leaving a Colony like 
New Zealand without the protection of an efficient military force, which, 
it is presumed, might have prevented the hostile and bloody encounters 
which, on account both of our countrymen and of the Natives, there is 
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80 much cause to deplore. It is imagined that the untimely absence 
of military must occasion, at a later period, the introduction of a far 
larger body of regular troops, the embodying of a colonial militia, and 
a war of races marked with reciprocal atrocities, and ultimately annihi- 
lating the Natives. It may be conceded to those who have expressed 
this opinion, that when force is to be employed, prudence and humanity 
concur in recommending that it should be sufficient, either at once to 
overawe, or to carry its point with the shortest struggle and the least 
resistance : nor can it be disputed that regular troops, under the restraint 
of strict discipline, and under the order of a wise and experienced 
leader, are more certain of success, as well as more likely to attain their 
object with forbearance and moderation, than a body of newly-enrolled 
local troops, who cannot fail to bring their individual personal feelings 
into the contest, and who are consequently but little disposed to submit 
to restraint when most required, as in the case either of a check or of a 
victory. The question, however, did not consist in the choice of these 
alternatives. It was the confident expectation, no less than the avowed 
object of the founders of the Colony, that it was to be planted and to 
flourish in friendship and harmony with the Natives, whose preservation 
and well-being were put forth as objects of the highest importance, 
which were to make the British occupation of New Zealand conspicuous 
by its bright contrast with the dark shades which bloodshed and exter- 
mination have cast over almost all other colonies of British settlement 
The public applauded the design, and each Colonial Minister in succession 
became the advocate of the Natives, and contemplated securing their 
allegiance and good behaviour by the ties of gratitude for benefits con- 
ferred, as well as by the hope of many advantages resulting from 
our civilized institutions. The example of Pennsylvania, founded by 
men of peace, destitute of arms, and without military defence, maintain* 
ing friendly relations with warlike tribes for upwards of half a century, 
in which her prosperity equalled, if not surpassed, that of her sister 
colonies, which were the frequent scenes of the most cruel hostilities, 
may have taught that these hopes were not unreasonable. Even when 
the colonization of New Zealand had commenced, and was actively pro- 
ceeding, the reports of numerous independent Settlers concurred in 
glowing representations of the Natives, calculated to sanction the hopes 
which had been entertained. It was therefore a question of the most 
serious character, not hastily to be answered in the affirmative, whether 
New Zealand should be visited with the evils of a military occupation ; — 
it may be said, the evils of military occupation, whether troops be intro- 
duced for conflict with the Natives, or merely to serve as the peaceable 
attendants on the Governor, increasing his state, and adding weight to 
his authority. In the peculiar state of the population of New Zealand^ 
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and more especially of that part of the native population which is in the 
nearest contact with European Settlements and vessels frequenting the 
ports, the demoralization and sufferings likely to result from the pre- 
sence of troops may be too easily conceived to require the least descrip- 
tion here. The consequences to be anticipated were amply sufficient to 
warrant any reluctance to the employment of troops. It is not to the 
absence of a military force, but to other omissions as well as commis- 
sions, that the difficulties and failures in carrying out the New-Zealand 
experiment, are to be attributed. 

Although there is reason to fear that the apprehensions of the 
friends of the Aborigines, with regard to the colonization of New- 
Zealand, will be too fatally realized, and that, notwithstanding all the 
professions of interest for the Natives made by the promoters of New- - 
Zealand colonization, this last and peculiarly-interesting Colony will 
form no exception to the general fact, that our Colonies have been 
planted in a soil acquired by spoliation, and watered by the blood of its 
children, there may be some, who, in contemplating the extent and 
success of British colonization, may be disposed to say, with a Roman 
poet, when extolling the reign of Nero, Scelera ipsa tiefasque hdc mer^ 
cede placent. Others, looking only on the acts of violence com- 
mitted by the Natives, and regardless of the provocation which they 
have received, and making no allowance for their ignorance, may con- 
sider all their sufferings and losses as the merited chastisement of their 
faults. It is probable that the ms^ority of the public look upon the 
Natives with perfect indifference, or quickly allay any transient feeling 
of sympathy for them by considering it as an ordination of Provi- 
dence that the weaker races should melt away before the stronger. 
There are some who maintain that too much kindness has been shewn 
to the Natives, and that too much respect has been paid to their rights : 
and it has even been asserted that the influence of their friends in the 
mother country has been largely operative and proportionably injurious 
in the Colony ; but for this there is no foundation. It is true that tlie 
friends of the Aborigines have hailed with pleasure the reiterated indi- 
cations of the growing adoption of improved sentiments and principles 
in relation to the treatment of uncivilized races, and have cordially ap- 
plauded the numerous assurances to that effect, which, with undoubted sin- 
cerity, have proceeded from some of the highest officers of the state ; but 
the measures which have been resorted to, to bring these principles into 
operation, are so far from having emanated firom the Aborigines' Prdlection 
Society, that they have been the subject of its regret and remonstrance ; 
whilst others, which it has regarded as of the highest importance, and 
advocated both as general measures and in particular cases, have re- 
mained unattempted. In defect of these measures, it cannot fairiy be 
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said, tbat any experiment for bringing the principles of the Society to 
the test of experience has been tried and has failed. 

The iirst and chief desideratam has doubtless been the organization of 
the country, in close connexion with the native tribes, to the widest extent 
of our inflaence over them. To have entered into details would have 
been impracticable in the short space of time in which the Colony has 
existed ; but the leading outlines might have been traced, and the founda- 
tions of the structure laid. Without wresting authority from the hands 
of the Chiefs with whom it already existed, they would have been brought 
to exercise it in unison with the Colonial Government, and gradually led 
to the adoption of measures calculated to meet the wants of a population, 
changing both by the influx of foreigners and by the modifications 
which the Natives themselves must undergo through the increase of 
knowledge and the creation of new wants and novel circumstances. 
Past experience attests both the expediency of some such legislation and 
the failure attendant on the want of it The New Zealanders at one 
time respected and desired our institutions, from which they expected 
security, distinction, and many personal advantages. Their sanguine 
hopes were raised. They were like the thirsty land, ready to drink in 
the falling shower ; and, had the favourable opportunity been embraced, 
a new order of things, tending to complete organization, might have 
been introduced in the most amicable manner. The attention neces- 
sary to carry out the plan would have occupied and interested the 
minds of the Chiefs; practical benefits of various kinds would have 
recommended our institutions, and confirmed our influence, propagated 
through well selected individuals, diffused through the country to assist 
the Chiefs. Not only the favourable opportunity has been lost, but 
almost insurmountable difficulties have been created, which must render 
future attempts arduous and unpromising. The fair page on which 
the New- Zealand code might have been readily inscribed to receive the 
respect and deference of an intelligent and high-minded people, has 
been soiled with many stains. The pen of the lawgiver will flow with 
difficulty, and even his best institutions may be rejected with disdain. 

One important measure connected with the process of organization, 
and essential to its commencement and progress, would be, a general 
system of registration, recording existing boundaries and possessions. 
Such a measure ought to excite no jealousy, since it could have no 
direct reference to the acquisition of land, but merely to the recognition of 
existing authorities, and to the introduction of such subdivisions, after 
the manner of our own hundreds and tUhings^ as would be requisite to 
complete the carrying out of the system, and enable each district to 
maintain its own peace, and receive communications from the Central 
Government, or make communications to it A work like this, of which 
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we see examples exerting their inflaence to our own time, and conferring 
their advantages on every Englishman, was set by our Alfred and our 
Edward. Organization must not wait tiU civilization has prepared for it : 
it is rather the parent than the offspring ; and without it the increase of 
strength and wealth in a country ^ust tend to evil rather than to good. 



CONCLUSION. 

In the preceding pages the Committee of the Aborigines' Protection 
Society has endeavoured to give such a view of New-2iealand affairs, 
and more especially of &cts connected with that state of things which 
has of late excited so much painfol interest, as may assist the unbiassed 
reader to comprehend the bearings of important questions, which are very 
naturally liable to be placed in a different point of view by more perso- 
nally-interested' parties. The invariable tendency of modem colonization 
having been to the injury and destruction of the original population of 
the colonized districts, and the Aborigines' Protection Society having 
been called into existence by the painful sympathy which this fact has 
inspired, more especially with relation to' British Colonies, it became 
the duty of this Society to watch the progress of events bearing on the 
interests of native tribes. Being wholly unconnected with any political, 
commercial, or sectarian party, it looks at measures, and their effects 
and tendencies, rather than at the individuals by whom they are planned 
and executed. And whilst it is necessary to notice evils, and trace their 
causes, the Aborigines' Society would rather mitigate than aggravate 
any personal failure, being well aware of the very great practical 
difficulties in which all parties, from the highest to the lowest, connected 
with colonizing enterprise are involved. The just perception of these 
difficulties is a necessary step to their being surmounted. It may be 
true that the Society contemplates with restless anxiety those evils which 
do not move many of their countr3rmen, who consider them as the inevi- 
table associates of the extension of civilization. The Society has been 
actuated by a very different convicdon. It cannot believe that a Chris- 
tian people, diffusing themselves through the most remote parts of the 
earth, must necessarily be a visitation of unmixed and inevitable evil to 
their fellow-creatures. The idea is so repugnant to the proclamation of 
"Peace on earth, and goodwill to men," by which Christianity was 
ushered into the world, that it ought not to be admitted for a moment 
Colonization is not to be condemned because of the manifest evils which 
have, unhappily, been aifsociated with it The diffiision of mankind 
over the surface of the globe is a natural consequence of laws governing 
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the human race, and imposed by the Author of Nature ; and it must 
be absurd to suppose that they inevitably clash with the precepts of 
Christianity. The command, *' Be fruitful, multiply, and replenish the 
earth,'' coupled with the announcement of*' Peace on earth, and goodwill 
to men," suggests a colonization free from the evils which we now 
deplore, and which it cannot be Utopian to desire. Great national 
benefits have been permitted to accrue to Great Britain from her nume- 
rous and widely-spread Colonies, notwithstanding the many crimes 
which have marked their progress. But in most instances prosperity has 
been checked, and prospects have been marred, by calamities too db- 
tinctly emanating from misconduct, for the relation of cause and effect to 
be overlooked. The Aborigines' Protection Society is not raised in oppo- 
sition to colonization in general, or to British colonization in particular. 
On the contrary, it advocates colonization consistent with wisdom and 
justice, and conformable with the precepts of that religion which 
Britain, as a nation, professes ; — a colonization which now, more than 
at any other period, is worthy of the highest ambition by which a 
Britbh statesman can be actuated, seeing that it must unite the building 
up of new states with the confirmation and prosperity of one already 
built, and upon which the well-being of millions depends. Neque 
tvxm est ulla res in qud propius ad deorum numen virtus accedat 
humana quam civitates aut condere novas^ aut conservare jam conditas. 
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The following Letter, which was written before the New-Zealand Com- 
pany had commenced its operations, appeared in one of the earliest pub- 
lications of the Aborigines' Protection Society. It exhibits the views 
entertained by the friends of the Aborigines at that time, and anticipates 
some of the difficulties which have since been experienced. The sug- 
gestion for the organization of the Native Pbpulation in connection with 
the British Settlers would probably still be found of practical advantage, 
and prove the most effectual and peaceable mode of consummating the 
object contemplated by the Treaty of Waitangi, since the preponderance 
of those districts in which British law is effectually established must 
lead to the progressive annexation of the remainder. 

DR. HODGKIN TO BENJAMIN HAWES, M.P. 

Lmcffield, 11 Month 27 r 1837. 

RESPECTED FRIEND — 

As I was about to leave London on account of the state of my health, 
which has rendered it necessary for me to abandon all my occupations, 
I received a little book from my friend Saxe Bannister, containing an 
account of New Zealand, and of a project for colonizing it, under the 
auspices of a Society, of which I observe thou art one of the Directors. 

The lively interest which I feel in the subject induces me so far to 
transgress the restriction of my medical friends, as to dictate a few 
observations relating to it, with which I shall take the liberty of 
troubling thee, not doubting, from thy zeal in the cause of humanity, 
that thou wilt receive them as they are intended. 

I was much gratified to observe that the New-Zealand Ck>lonization 
Society has, in very unequivocal terms, expressed its desire that the 
settlement which it is about to form may become the means of rendering 
important services to the Aborigines of the country, and thus form a 
contrast with every instance of modem colonization now on record. 

I observe that, in accordance with this resolution, several pages of 
the volume in question are devoted to the consideration of regulations 
proposed to be made on behalf of the Natives. 

It is from iT serious apprehension that these projected measures must 
fail to accomplish the benevolent object for which they are designed, 
that I am anxious to claim thy attention to the observations which I 
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have to ofier. Though they do not possess the weight which personal 
experience in enterprises of the kind might confer, yet they proceed 
from one who, for more than twenty yvars, has devoted much careful 
attention to the subject, and watched the result of the operations of 
others. Your Society proposes, 

I. To acquire the land, on which its first settlement is to be made, by 
purchase or other amicable arrangement with the present possessors. 

II. To form a Colony so complete in all its parts, by the arrangements 
made in this country, and by the requisites in persons and things taken 
from hence, that it may resemble a full-grown tree transplanted with 
its own soil about its roots. 

III. It contemplates, that not only this establishment will be eminently 
successful, but that its example will effectually convince the Natives of 
all our advantages and superiority, and lead them to imitate our 
example, and seek to come under the government and protection of the 
Colony. 

IV. It contemplates that the Chiefs and others in authority will so far 
participate in this opinion, as to give up in your favour the power and 
authority which they at present hold ; and certain privileges are projected 
to be given to them in compensation for such surrender. 

1. Although nothing can be said ag^nst the just and honourable 
principle that has dictated to you the first of these articles, yet I cannot 
help looking to the probable consequences to which this step, perfectly 
unexceptionable in itself, may tend. Experience has. shewn that it is 
almost impossible perfectly to amalgamate widely-different races, 
especially when the line of demarcation is still more strongly marked 
by differences of religion and language, and great superiority of physical 
force, civilization, and intellectual cultivation. 

As a consequence of their not amalgamating, jealousies and dif- 
ferences spring up between them, which are more or less protracted, 
according to the degree of strength with which the inferior can oppose 
the superior, but ultimately terminating in the absolute subjection or 
total extermination of the former. 

Notwithstanding your best intentions, it is to be feared that differences 
will arise between your nadve neighbours on your account, some being 
disposed to favour you and seek your alliance, whilst others will cling 
to their ancient ideas, and, in seeking to injure and oppose you, will really 
be much more destructive to the interests of thdr countrymen: the 
assistance whidi you may be called upon to give to your friends must 
almost inevitably increase the evil and expedite the diminution of the 
native inhabitants. 

2. The complete equipment of your settlement as a transplanted 
British community will, doubtless, greatly contribute to the comfort of 
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the individuals composing the expedition, and thereby promote the suc- 
cess of the undertaking : it cannot, therefore, in itself be otherwise than 
a laudable arrangement ; but, as respects the Natives, it may tend to 
occasion two not insurmountable evils. (1.) The Colonists being, as 
respects their comforts, so completely independent of the Natives, will 
not be much disposed to cultivate social intercourse with them, but 
rather promote and maintain that superior standing by which they are 
so widely separated from them. (2.) The comforts and prosperity of 
your people will encourage other White settlers from this country, from 
Australia, and the United States, either to increase the number in your 
Colony, or to institute others of a rival character in different parts of 
New Zealand: both of these consequences will be injurious to. the 
Natives, but the latter will be scarcely less so to yourselves also. 

3. From what I have already said, thou wilt see that I doubt the 
realization of the anticipations contained in the third article. In doing 
so, I am not forgetful that the New Zeahmders have distinguished them- 
selves from almost all the uncivilized Natives with whom we are 
acquainted, by their inclination and aptness to imitate European arts. 
But that very high intellectual standing which has prompted them to 
exhibit this character, will make them in some degree alive to the 
advances and growing power of a race, which they will, soonerjor later, 
perceive to be their rivals for the possession of the country which, in 
common with various rights and customs, their ancestors have trans- 
mitted to them. They will make you feel that they have endeavoured 
to be apt scholars in the art of war, but they will shun your religion, 
your politics, and your social economy ; and, above all, they will be 
under the strong counteracting influence of the Chiefs and Priests, few 
of whom, I may venture to predict, will permanently submit with any 
degree of cordiality to the proposals cmnprised under the fourth article. 

4u The possession of power, and more especially unlimited power, is 
so sweet to all those who have once enjoyed it, that we see it, with few 
exceptions, strongly clung to, from the lowest slave-holder to the highest 
monarch. The most important and desirable reforms which you may 
offer to the New Zealanders for the regulation of their civil afiairs, will, 
I fear, be rejected in limine, if they are offered in conjunction with the 
abolition of the existing authorities. The aristocracy of New Zealand, 
in whose eordial co-operation you will, in the first instance, find the most ^ 
important element of success, will so far resemble their most conser- 
vative antipodes, as to employ all the means of authority and intimida- 
tion in their power, to avert what they will regard as fatal revolution 
and change. 

To prevent such results attending your well-intentioned efibrts, I 
would suggest that you should rather attempt to found a commercial 
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metropolis for the Natives of New Zealand, than seek to colonize 
the country, and open the door for emigration from this and other 
civilized countries. Let emigration be encouraged to those regions 
which are either wholly without inhabitants, or very thinly peopled, but 
not to a country like New Zealand, which is already tolerably well peo- 
pled by a race possessing strong mental and bodily powers. I would ask, 
whether every really desirable purpose which you have at heart might 
not be more easily, speedily, and economically efiectedr by founding a 
well-placed city, having a certain limited territory belonging to it. 
With this little territory, the various petty states, iato which the country 
may now be divided by its native possessors and rulers, might, by 
skilful management and address, be induced to form such a league or 
confederation, as would not only secure. your safety, but maintain peace 
and tranquillity amongst the neighbouring Chiefs, whose hostility to 
each other has been exhibited in warlike expeditionsv which their 
acquaintance with European arts have made more frequent and bloody. 
The peace which you will thus promote would favour the introduction 
and cultivation of all the arts necessary for the production of those com- 
modities, which it is your object to import from your settlement 

By adopting a liberal principle in your commercial intercourse with 
the Natives, they would soon begin to feel and appreciate the advantages 
of a better system of exchange than any which they have hitherto 
enjoyed. Your popularity and influence would increase, and by degrees 
you would be able to introduce into the' territories in alliance with your ' 
settlement all the reforms which Christianity and philanthropy desire, 
and you will have it in your power, as far as you can reasonably wish, 
to check the formation of rising settlements, projected in this or any other 
civilized country, to compete with yours, and threaten by its rivalry the 
peace of the country. When I visited Sicily, some years ago, I saw, on 
a small scale, an illustration of the principle which I propose, in Wood- 
house's establishment at Marsala. He had not only introduced the 
cultivation of the vine upon his own estates, which were of considerable 
extent, but he had succeeded in persuading the occupiers of the neigh- 
bouring country to follow his example ; and he was thus enabled, with a 
mutual advantage to himself and the Sicilians around him, to supply 
the demand for the improved wines of the district, which are sought in 
the markets of Europe and America. Thus this individual enterprise 
produced the manifest fruits of industry and activity over a considerable 
tract, which formed a striking contrast with tlie obvious apathy which 
the misrule of that beautiful island had too generally occasioned. You 
might easily persuade the New Zealanders to frequent your plantations, 
your manufactures, and your schools ^ and they might soon be trained 
to build and navigate your vessels, as well as to raise i^id' bring to your 
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markets the exportable productions of their soil. To the Courts of 
Justice which you would institute our countrymen might be amenable 
for those acts of injustice and atrocity by which they disgrace England 
and Christianity, and excite the barbarous retaliation of the savage. 
Whilst the Missionaries would be protected by your influence in the 
prosecution of their Christian and laborious efforts, they would feel your 
inspection a check to inactivity, as well as to more serious evils, by 
which some among them have, it is -to be feared, dishonoured the high 
profession which they are making, and placed stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the Heathen, before whom they have disgraced themselves. 

Could I succeed in inducing you to make such modifications in your 
plan as to giye to your Settlement the general character of the outline 
which I have sketched in this Letter — which I bave extended beyond the 
limits to which I originally intended to confine mysdf — I cannot but 
encourage the gratifying anticipation that you will not only avoid being 
th& unintentional authors of much evil, but that you will become the 
originators of many important advantages. Not only will you spare 
yourselves much trouble and expense, but greater profits will reward 
your outlay : you will have set a bright and much called for example, in 
your new line of policy towards uncivilized races ; and you will have 
founded a city, which, by its importance as well as its position, may be 
the future London of the Southern Hemisphere^ worthy to mark the 
auspicious commencement of the reign so nearly coeval with its origin. 

Thine sincerely, 

T. H. 
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PASSAGES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE NATIVE CHARACTER, AND 
OF THE INFLUENCES ACTING UPON IT. 

Mr. Halswell to the Secretary of the Company. 

fFeUington, Nov, II, 1841. 

Most of the tribes in the interior are largely engaged in agriculture, 
producing potatoes, maize, melons, &c., and also breeding pigs : it is 
not possible at present to calculate to what amount this is carried on, 
but it is very considerable. The custom-house returns at Port Nicholson 
will, in time, give some insight into this question. The actual value of 
the labour done by the Natives at Port Nicholson is estimated, by a 
very acute mercantile man at this port, at little short of 30,000Z. since 
the first formation of the Settlement 

The Native is an excellent thatcher, and has already caught the incli- 
nation to build a better house than the one he has been in the habit of 
living in. Their aptitude generally is remarkable ; and it is obvious, 
with proper encouragement, they would soon not only acquire our lan- 
guage, but adopt our customs to a certain extent With the rising gene- 
ration there would be no difficulty, and it is much to be regretted that 
the adoption of the Englbh language has been so long delayed. It 
cannot, however, be any farther resisted, for the Native is breaking 
through all restraint ; and, amongst some of the young men, to speak 
and to read English is eagerly desired. I have known several who have 
spent hours by my side endeavouring to make out words and sentences 
from English books, asking the name and power of such letters, which 
are not taught by the Missionary, because they are not in their language. 
I have found them full of -intelligence, of quick apprehension, and gene- 
rally they are good tempered and patient ; and, to use a familiar phrase, 
because it is most expressive, they are what may be called *' wags.'* 

They are nevertheless frequently caught by the unprincipled dealer. 
For land bought from the Natives by the Government in the neigh- 
bourhood of Auckland, a good garment, worth twenty shillings, is per- 
haps given as part payment to some one of the tribe ; this is imme- 
diately taken to the barracks, and the soldier purchases the same for 
five shillings, the money for the time being in more estimation than the 
trousers. The poor Native is next attracted by a common red cotton 
handkerchief, flaring from the entrance of some dealer's tent : he imme- 
diately lays out his five shillings for an article not worth one, and car- 
ries off his new toy with great satisfaction. A fish-hook, not worth a 
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halfpenny, will at times purchase a melon, for which he has refused a 
shilling ; but these deceptions never occur twice, as he soon finds out 
the real value of the article so procured. 



1^0971 Sir Richard Bourse to James Busby, Esq. 

New South Wales Government House, I3th April, 1833. 

An address to His Majesty, lately forwarded from several of the Chiefs 
of New Zealand, requesting the King's interference for the punishment 
of evil-doers, and claiming his Majesty's protection for their country, 
sufficiently shews the favourable point of view in which the power and 
justice of Great Britain are regarded by them. 

From James Busby, Esq. to the Hon, the Colonial Secretary of N,S.TF, 

British Residency, Bay of Islands, I6th June, 1837. 

I MAY go further, and submit that this would seem the instinct of na- 
tural justice, as exemplified by the reference which the Chiefs made to 
the King of England in their declaration of independence. They prayed 
that His Majesty would continue to be their parent, and that he would 
become their protector." The sentiment and the language were their 
own. 
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J. Busby, Esq. to G. W. Hope, Esq. 

38, NorfoUc Street, Strand, 17 January 1845. 

When it was proposed to the Natives to cede the sovereignty of their 
country to the Queen, the alleged grounds of that proposal were the 
great influx of Her Majesty's subjects into New Zelaand, which she 
could not prevent, and the impossibility of repressing the disorders which 
resulted from such a state of things, and of affording protection to the 
weak and well-disposed of either race from the violence of men of an 
opposite character. The only motives alleged were those of benevolence 
and protection. The Chiefs were persuaded to agree to the treaty (so 
far as it was executed at Waitangi) by their confidence in the Missio- 
naries and myself. But had we been aware that it was the intention of 
tier Majesty's Government to enter into a competition with the New- 
Zealand Company in colonizing the coimtry by the profits to be realized 
firom the lands of which the Natives were invited for their own protection 
to yield the pre-emption, we could not, with our knowledge of their 
feelings and sentiments, have conscientiously recommended them to 
agree to the treaty ; nor, had it been otherwise, would our recommenda- 
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tions have had any inflaence with the Natives, provided the. intentions of 
the Government had been made known to them. 

• • • • • • • • •-•'•• 

It therefore need excite no surprise that they should consider them- 
selves as over-reached and betrayed, when that right of pre-emption 
which they were prevailed upon to yield to the Queen, for the benevo- 
lent purpose of protectifag them from the fraudulent , dealings of her 
subjects, should be made the very instrument of realizing their worst 
fears. Whatever may be flaid of the desire of the New Zealanders to 
have our countrymen settled amongst them, they have always dreaded 
the approach of such numbers as should place them in our power. They 
are aware of the degradation to which the Aborigines of other colonies 
have been reduced by the establishment of British dominion ; and they 
frequently refer, with pain and apprehension, to the conduct of the 
Governor of New South Wales towards " his friend Bungarahie,*' mean- 
ing the Aborigines of New Holland and Van Diemen's Land, as repre- 
sented in the person of their Chief. 

Enclosiwes in a LeUerfrom W. Shortland, Esq. to Lord Stanley. 

[No. I.] 

SPEECHES OF THE CHIEFS — TREATY OF WAITANGI. 

WiUiama. — They tell us you are come to murder all the Maories ; 
but if your works are good, you will come to preserve us. If you are 
like the Missionaries, that will be good. We fear the soldiers. 

Davis, — I say, yes ; I say, yes, for the Queen : although other men 
say no for the Governor, I say, yes. If the Governor come to be our 
shepherd, that is good ; but if he come to take our land, I will not have 
him. If you say. Who makes me say, yes ; I say. My own heart Much 
land has been bought by the Pakehas. Let it not be said it has been 
taken by the Governor. It has been taken before. I have nothing more 
to say. If you have any thing to say, say it now; but do not go home 
and grumble. 

Forde, — Let all our sayings be one ; let none say, no. The Governor 
has not taken our land ; it was taken before : my heart and my thought 
are with the Governor. I say, yes, yes. 



Bushy, — Before the Pakehas came, we loved our own people : we 
sometimes quarrelled; then made war ; then we made peace again, and 
rubbed noses ; then we had another battle. I am glad you are come : 
let our hearts be one. If quarrels happen, who will settle them? You 
are so far off. Murder and theft may be repressed, but what shall be 
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done with adultery : it is carried on privately : do not let it be said I 
hide any thing* 

Prim — It will be good to see all the adulterers hanged in a row. 

Mathew. — Will a man be taken up if he walk in the night ? that is 
all I am afraid of. If a man steal, it is right to punish him. This is all 
I have to say. Let all the Governors and Pakehas be like the Missiona- 
ries, thai we be good : we have not been hurt by them. 

MeUtu, — If your thoughts are as our thoughts in Christ, let us be one. 
We believe your hearts to be good. The Pahekas bought all our land, 
and we have no more. 

Bronffhton, — There is only one great man that cannot be killed, that 
is the tongue : it oflen stirs up great wars. My father. Noble, was sitting 
in his house reading his Bible when they said he was gone to the north 
to kill the people. 



[No. II.] 

SPEECHES OF THE CHIEFS. — TREATY OF WAITANGI. 

Chief TainnL — We are glad to see the Governor ; let him come to be 
a Governor to the Pakehas (Europeans). As for us, we want no Gover- 
nor ; we will be our own Governor. How do the Pakehas behave to the 
black fellows of Port Jackson ? They treat them like dogs. See ! a 
Pakeha kills a pig ; the black fellow comes to the door, and eats the 
refuse. 

Pctpahia, — What is the Governor come for ? He, indeed ! he to be 
high, very high, like Maungatanina (a high hill near Hokianga), and 
we low on the ground, nothing hut little hills. No, no, no 1 let us be 
equal : why should one hill be high, and another low ? This is bad. 

Tainni, — We are not good (or willing) to give up our land : it is from 
the earth we obtain all tilings : the land is our father ; the land is our 
xshieftainship : we will not give it up. 

Kaitoke, — No, no, Mr. Governor, you shall not square out our land 
and sell it See there, you came to our country, looked at us, stopped, 
came up the river ; and what did we do ? We gave you potatoes, you 
gave us a fish-hook ; that is all : we gave you land, you gave us a pipe ; 
that is all. We have been cheated : the Pakehas are thieves ; they tear 
a blanket, make two pieces, and sell it for two blankets ; they buy a pig 
for one pound in gold, sell it for three ; they get a basket of potatoes for 
sixpence, sell it for two shillings ; this is all diey do ; steal from us : this 
is all. 
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Tainni, — Lo ! now for the first time my heart has come near to your 
thoughts. How do you do ? How do you do ? I approach to you with 
my whole heart: you must watch over my children ; let them sit under 
your protection : there is my land too ; you must take care of it ; but I 
do not wish you to sell it. What of the land that is sold ? Can my 
children sit down on it ; can they, eh ? 

John 'King, — My speech is to the Governor. This is what I have to 
say : it was my father, it was Muriwai, told me to behave well to the Pake- 
has. Listen, this is mine : you came, you found us poor and destitute : 
we, on this side, say. Stay, sit here ; we say. Welcome, welcome. Let those 
on the other side say what they like ; this is ours to you, Stay in peace : 
great has been your trade with our land : what else do you come for but 
to trade ? Here am I — I who brought you on my shoulders, (who have 
been favourable to the introduction of Europeans): I say. Come, come : 
now you must direct us, and keep us in order. That is all mine to you. 
If any one steal any thing now, there will be a payment for it. I have 
done my speech. 

Daniel, — What, indeed ! do you think I will consent to other people 
selling my land ? No, truly ; if my land is to be sold, I shall do it my- 
self But no, I will not sell my land ; I do not like the Pakehas to tease 
me to sell my land : it is bad ; I am quite sick with it This is my 
speech. 

Prom Capt. W. Hobson to his ExceUency^ Sir R. Bourke, Governor. 
H, M, Ship,^^ Rattlesnake" Port Jackson^ 8th August, 1837. 

Reverting to the position in which our countrymen stand in regard to 
their factions, it is a remarkable fact, and worthy of imitation by more 
civilized powers, that the hostile forces have repeatedly passed through 
the very inclosures of the Missionaries at Paihia, on their way to and 
from the field of battle, without molesting a single article belonging to 
the Whites ; and in one instance the two parties, by mutual consent, re- 
moved the scene of action to a greater distance from our settlements, 
lest a White Man should by accident be injured. How long this feeling 
may continue it is impossible to say. I only know that those who have 
everything at stake — their lives, their families, and their properties — en- 
tertain not the slightest apprehension of any change. 

I heartily wish I could report as favourably of their situation with 
respect to the abandoned ruffians from our own country, who have, from 
time to time, found their way to the Bay of Islands. From these, in- 
deed, there is much to be dreaded. An instance of a most daring bur- 
glary occurred in my absence on the east coast, in which a British Settler 
was extensively robbed, his life attempted, and the females of his family 
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mosl brutally treated. I am bappy to say, two out of four of the perpe- 
trators of this outrage have been apprehended and banished by the 
Natives, and were brought to Sydney in thbship.' 

Heretofore, the great and powerful moral influence of the Missionaries 
has done much to check the natural turbulence of the native population; 
but the dissolute conduct of the lower orders of our countrymen not 
only tends to diminish that holy influence, but to provoke the resent- 
ment of the Natives, which, if once excited, would produce the most 
disastrous consequences. It becomes, therefore, a solemn duty, both in 
justice to the better classes of our fellow-subjects and to the Natives them- 
selves, to apply a remedy for the growing evil. 

It has occurred to me, that if factories were established at llie Bay of 
Islands, at Cloudy Bay, and Hokianga, and in other places, as the occu- 
pation by British subjects proceeds, a sufficient restraint could be consti- 
tutionally imposed on the licentious Whites, without exciting the jealousy 
of the New Zealanders, or of any other power. 



Report of Mr. G. Clarke, Jun., Deputy Protector of Aborigines. 

Auckland^ Dec, 13, 1843. 

I ALSO gather from the Natives that the inhabitants of Te Aro, Kumu- 
toto, and Pipitea, finding that the Europeans wanted to take possession 
of the land on their side of the harbour, resisted the surveyors, and every 
attempt at building for some time ; but were pacified by a Christian 
Native named Richard Davis (who possesses very great influence over 
the Natives, and who has had a good deal of experience in the English 
language and customs of Europeans). He told them that it would be 
better for them to use no force ; that the Government would send down 
Magistrates (Kai Wakawa), who would see that justice was done to them. 
With this they were satisfied at the time ; but new aggressions again 
exasperated them, and several disputes followed, which, however, were 
partially settled by the interference of Davis. 

Since my residence in Port Nicholson the Natives have been inces- 
santly complaining to me, that, notwithstanding the assurances given to 
them by his Excellency, the late Governor, that the Europeans should 
not interfere with their pahs or cultivations, it has not been attended to 
by the Settlers. Many of them have had their cultivations destroyed, 
many taken away, and they have not been able to obtain any redress. 
From my duties being confined to the Commissioner's Court, I did not 
deem myself authorized to interfere with what was evidently the duty of 

E 2 
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the Protector of the district, and accordingly instructed them to apply to 
that gentleman. 

The small proportion that the children bear to the adults is alarming. 
Take Te Aro» for instance : the total number of souls in the pah is 136, 
of which 70 are men, 42 women, and 24 children. 

I had an opportunity of visiting some of the Natives in Cloudy Bay. 
I found them very much excited in consequence of some outrages that 
had been committed upon them by Europeans. It appears that a party 
of disappointed whalers have been prowling along the coast, entering 
the burying-grounds, and disinterring the bodies for the sake of the 
green stone and other treasure generally buried with them. Amongst 
others, they exhumed the body of the eldest brother of Rauparaha, the 
principal Chief of the southgrn district I saw the Natives, and informed, 
them that I would lay the matter before the Government in Auckland. 
The aggressors, I believe, escaped to Otago, or some of those new set- 
tlements in New MuDster. I could not but be surprised that the Natives 
should so quietly refer the matter to the Government. Can we wonder 
that the Natives are so excited against Europeans ? We can hardly 
form any conception of what a New Zealander would feel when the 
bodies of his nearest relatives are exhumed, and their cemeteries 
desecrated. 

On my way to the seat of Government, the " Victoria" touched at 
Nelson. I found very few Natives in the town, and they were only 
visitors. There is, however, a settlement a few miles from Nelson, and 
there are several in Coal Bay : in the latter place they were disputing 
the land with the Company. 

From the Report of Mr. Co7nrmssioner Spain. 
*' Mr. Campbell, our surveyor, informs me, and I fully coincide in his 
opinion, that, with few exceptions, the native reserves have been selected 
in spots so distant from the pahs, and where the ground is so hilly as to 
render them almost useless to the Natives for the purpose of cultivation ; 
and that little regard has been paid to the interest of the Natives in these 
choices*' 

Respecting this official Report we have a remark in the evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons ; viz. that of F, A. 
Mclesworthj a personally interested settler : — " It is totally untrue. The 
Natives, in fact, always take the hilly land for their potatoe grounds : 
they hardly cultivate at all upon the flat ground, so that it would have 
beeu more suitable for them even if he (the person selecting for the 
Natives) had chosen the hills for them on that account'' 
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In opposidon to this may be cited the testimony of a very old resident, 
fFalier Brodie. 

Question put by Mr. CUve. — *' Yon would infer that the valleys and the 
n^hbourhood of the hills alone are cultivated, and that the hilly parts 
are uncultivated?'* " Generally speaking, the valleys and the banks of 
Uie rivers have a great deal of culdvadon. There is one place on the 
west coast where there are perhaps three or four hundred acres of maize 
grown by the Natives : that was a thing not generally to be met with in 
the country : it was on account of the great price maize brought in the 
New S6uth Wales market three or four years ago. Parties went down from 
Sydney and offered the Natives five or six times the price of com which 
they had been accustomed to give the year before, which made the 
Natives turn to cultivate if 

The importance of water frontage and provision gprounds for the 
Natives is strongly attested by the words and practice of one gentleman 
who was able and ready to judge for them. Edmund Halswell, who was 
sent by the Directors in London to watch the interests of the Natives, 
writes: — 

" In making these selections for the Natives, I have carefully attended, 
whenever possible, to their own wbhes, such as I have been able to 
collect, either from themselves on the spot in the different districts, or 
from others who have visited me in this place. My attention has been 
particularly drawn to their own clearings and pahs, and I have secured 
for them as much water frontage as possible. 

On this point the evidence of other witnesses may be quoted. 

J. fF, Child, — ^*^ Do you concur in the opinion that the statement of 
Mr. Spain is totally untrue ? " « No." 

^' The Natives had early choices from the lottery ; and many, both of 
the pahs and cultivated grounds, in consequence of those early choices, 
might have been selected for them/' 

*' I do not find fault with the choices of the Natives being on hilly 
ground, but that their cultivated ground should be passed over, and 
waste land chosen instead, in several cases.'' 

*' Is there any reserve for the Natives, giving them a power to come 
upon the beach, and to draw up their canoes, and other advantages of 
that kmd ?" " Yes, but not at Te-Aro." 

" Is that one reason why they will not leave the pah of Te-Aro, 
because they will not be cut off from the beach ?" '' That is one reason, 
and also the general sacred character of the pahs." 

F. A.Carrington^ Employed Surveyor, — •* On the 20th, agreeable to 
the notice, the selection of the rural land took place, and there were no 
reserves selected for the Natives." 

** What became of the reserves you wished to have selected?" " One 
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was selected by a Mr. Cooke, a magistrate, and the other, I think, by a 
Mr. Evans, a surgeon ;" (the Natives were living upon them). 

^ At the river Waitera ihere is not a reserve, and there is not a place 
for a canoe to be hauled up/' 

The great comparative value of water frontage, and the opposite cha- 
racter of back and elevated land, is confirmed by another passage in the 
evidence of 

fFalter Brodie,—'' If I were awarded 600 acres out of 10,000 by the 
present Survey Bill, I am obliged to take two miles back, and half a 
mile frontage upon the river : the chances are, that half a quarter of a 
mile back would be the only good land, the rest would be wholly hilly ; 
therefore I should pay at the rate of 1/. 9«. an acre for the whole of my 
land, because all the back land could be of no service to me at alL" 

The following passage in the evidence of F. A. Molesworth also de- 
serves attention : — 

*^ With regard to the native reserves, it has been represented, that, in 
the Fort Nicholson district, ' the boasted tenths, the reserves for the Na- 
tives, are far away in the distance, and in the most ineligible and worth- 
less spots ; and th&t they, the original lords of the soil, are to be inarched 
off and doomed to perpetual banishment and misery there, while the 
strangers are enjoying the fat of the land/ Do you believe that that 
representation is totally incorrect?" " I believe it is.^ 

" Who is the Rev. John Whiteley, the writer of that communication ? " 
" A Missionary." 

Commissioner Spain states in his Report: — 

" In fact, the whole conduct of the parties engaged in the Compan3r'8 
cases towards the proceedings of the Court went to shew their utter dis- 
regard of all forms observed in Courts of Inquiry, and they evidently 
wanted to make it appear that the executive of the Commissioner was a 
mere useless form." 

" Colonel Wakefield once told me that I ought to have called all the 
Natives of the district together, had a korero with them, and then made 
my report, without resorting to the tedious mode I was pursuing of 
examining native witnesses." 

*' Afier I had examined all the Natives I could find, who had been 
parties to the conveyance of the Company, and having given it my best 
consideration, I came to the conclusion, that, if I proceeded to make my 
final report, it must have been unfavourable generally to the Company's 
title." 

^ I could not agree to their (the Natives) pahs, cultivations, and bury- 
ing grounds, being taken from them without their own free consent, 
because it appeared clear, from the evidence, that they had never alien- 
ated them." 
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On this subject we have also the evidence of 

fFialter Brodie. — '' I think that there is a great deal of land in that 
country ; indeed I know that there has been land sold in this country 
' which was in &ct never purchased from the Natives.'' 

The following authentic anecdote shews the Native, although of the 
rank of a Chief, submitting to the European, even when the right is on 
his side. 

A highly respectable Settler at Wellington, enjoying the esteem of his 
countrymm and of the Natives, happened to lose a pig. Suspecting it 
to have been stolen, he sought it in a neighbouring pah. He there 
saw a pig belonging to the Chief, whom he upbraided with having stolen 
it. The Chief protested his innocence, but submitted to have his own 
pig taken away. Subsequently, with the assistance of his tribe, he 
sought and found the Colonist's pig, which he restored to its owner, 
refusing any return beyond the restitution of his injured character, which 
of course was readily granted, and the Chief reinstated in &vour. 

A Correspondent, of undoubted veracity, gives the following statement, 
which exemplifies the mode in which British law may be brought into 
disrepute with the Natives. 

Two valuable tame pigs belonging to a young and intelligent Native 
who worked on the survey, near Nelson, for full wages, were killed by an 
emigp*ant The thief was arrested : the evidence was clear against him : 
the youx^g man was persuaded to appeal to our law for redress. He 
lost his time, and had to get the assistance of his friends to bring him 
over in a canoe. The case was heard ; the man committed ; and the 
Native, instead of obtaining compensation according to the usage of his 
countrymen, by a form incomprehensible to him was bound over to 
prosecute; and had actually to deposit with the ~ Magistrate the few 
sovereigns which he had saved from his wages. The prisoner was bailed 
by Ms firiends. No Court for th^ trial of such cases then existing, about 
six months elapsed, and when tried, the thief escaped all punishment 
owing to some legal informality. Was such an event likely to recom- 
mend the merit of civilized institutions ? On the subsequent occurrence 
of a similar theft, the Natives became excited, and, binding the culprit 
hand and foot, threatened to take his life, unless compensation were made. 

Another instance of injustice towards the Natives deserves to be men- 
tioned. A party of Colonists proceeded to load a vessel with coal, which 
was very accessible at a particular part of the coast The Natives ii^r 
terrupted the work, and began to throw the coal overboard, claiming it 
as their property, and expressing their readiness to load the vessel them- 
selves if payment were made. The Colonists were about to fire on the 
Natives, and, by force, accomplish their olject. They .were, however, 
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happily restrained by one of their party ; but it does not appear that the 
Natives' right to the coal was eventually respected, or mat any compen- 
sation was ^ven to them for it. 



NOTICES OF THE NEW-ZEALAND CHIEF JOHN HEKE. 

From J. Busby's Letter to G. W. Hope, Esq. M.P., Ja7u 17, 1845. 

I was a witness to the baptism of John Heke and his children about 
six or seven years ago, and his fast-flowing tears on that occasion shewed 
how keenly he felt the solemnity of that sacrament, and the obligations it 
imposed. 

It is impossible for me to believe that he was at that time otherwise 
than a sincere and intelligent convert ; and though I have since heard 
actions imputed to him inconsistent with his Christian profession, I have 
no difficulty in believing that he considers he was only doing the duty 
of a patriot to his country in the late disturbance. 

Heke is married to the daughter of the late Hongi, who visited 
England, and was introduced to King George the Fourth, and who was 
the greatest warrior New Zealand has produced. 

There is much reason to apprehend that his influence would be very 
great throughout the northern part of the island, should matters be pushed 
to extremities between him and the Government 



Bay of Islands^ Saturday^ Jan. 25, 1845. 

We understand that Heke gives out that he has no quarrel with the 
White Men ; but he will never allow the English flag to fly unless a 
New-Zealand colour is hoisted along with it : in fact, he is determined 
to purchase a name among his countrymen, whether for good or evil, 
which will ultimately cost him his life ; but of this he is quite indif- 
ferent : he will be a great man (in their estimation), and there is an end 
of it 

We formerly deprecated the policy adopted by Government in offering 
large rewards for the apprehension of the disaffected Chiefs ; and we learn 
it is having any thing but a good effect generally among them. They 
ask. if a Native Chief is like a pig, to be bought and sold ; and instead 
of being the means of bringing the present offenders to justice, it is only 
making the Natives more united among themselves. 

From the Southern Cross. 

John Heke is a remarkably intelligent and comparatively well-educated 
Native, a warrior by birth and profession among his own people,^ and, 
moreover, a professed Chrbtian, who, like the Puritans of old, appeals 
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to the God of battles for the justice of his cause, and sanctifies his war- 
fare with the services of religion. Heke, who has evidently all the qua- 
lities of a patriot and a- hero, has no dislike to Europeans ; on the con- 
trary, he professes gpreat regard for them, which there is no reason to 
question ; but he has a determined antipathy to British Sovereignty in 
New Zealand. . With this feeling he announced to the European inha- 
bitants of the town of Russell, or Kororarika, in the Bay of Islands, that 
on a certain day he would come with an armed force, and cut down the 
flag-staff with the British ensign, which he did accordingly, a few months 
ago, without in any way injuring the inhabitants. The character of 
Heke, as a brave man, will appear in a still more &vourable light, when 
it is added, that he has entered on his present hopeless career with no 
indistinct conception of the power and resources of Britain. He was 
some time in this Colony, about the year 1832, and was engaged by the 
local Government of the day to proceed to Norfolk Island, with two of 
his followers, to teach the convicts the mode of preparing the phormmm 
tenaxy or New-Zealand flax. He went accordingly thither, and remained 
about twelve months on the island, receiving, when he left it, his stipu- 
lated hire — three muskets, three barrels of gunpowder, three blankets, 
and a number of hoes. During his stay, however, he never associated 
familiarly even with his own followers, who always treated him with 
great respect ; and he uniformly revised to perform any manual labour, 
saying, he was a RangaUra^ or gentleman, and not accustomed to any 
thing of the kind.— i^rom the Sydney AUas, June 21, 1846. 

Is it^ wonderful that he should have resisted the pollution of a penal 
settlement ? 



NEW-ZEALAND COMPANY. 

The following extract exhibits the good feeling and just views enter- 
tained towards the Natives on the part of the Directors. 

Instructions from the Nevy-Zealand Land Company to CoUmd 
Wakefieldy Principal Agent of the Company. 

And you will abstain from completing any negociation for a pur- 
chase of land, until this, its probable result, shall be thoroughly under- 
stood by the native proprietors, and by the tribes at large. Above all, 
you will be especially careful that all the owners of any tract of land 
which you may purchase shall be approving parties to the bargain, and 
that each of them receives his due share of the purchase-money. 

The land is really of no value, and can become valuable only by 
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means of a gpreat outlay of capital on emigration and settlement But 
at the same time it may be doubtful whether the native owners have 
ever been entirely aware of the consequences that would result from 
such cessions, as have already been made to a great extent, of the whole 
of the lands of a tribe. Justice demands, not merely that these conse- 
quences should be as far as possible explained to them, but that the 
superior intelligence of the buyers should also be exerted to guard them 
against the evils which, after all, they may not be capable of anticipating. 
The danger to which they are exposed, and which they cannot well 
foresee, is that of finding themselves entirely without landed property, 
and therefore without consideration, in the midst of a society where, 
through immigration and settlement, land has become a valuable pro- 
perty. Absolutely they would suffer little or nothing from having parted 
with land which they do not use and cannot exchange ; but relatively 
they would suffer a great deal, inasmuch as their social position would 
be very inferior to that of the race who had settled amongst tiiem, and 
given value to their now worthless territory. 

CHANGE IN THE POSITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE ASSUMPTION 
OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE ISLANDS BY THE BRITISH 

GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Somes to Lord Stanley. 

N, Z, House, London, Nov. 2Alh, 184 1. 

The Ck)mpany's Agents complain that, though they, in obedience to 
our instructions, assisted to weaken their own influence over the native 
mind, by describing themselves as mere subjects of the Queen in New 
Zealand, no representative of Her Majesty has, since the passing visit of 
Mr. Shortland, been really present to exert authority, or even acquire in- 
fluence. The Natives have come to regard the Settlers as their equals, 
while no European has appeared to occupy the position of a superior. 

, indiscreet proceedings on the part of some of the 

company's agents in the colony, 

Mr. Shortland to Lord Stanley. 

Torquay, Jan. 18, 1845. 

Having offered these observations on the Report of the Select Com« 
mittee, it may not be irrelevant for me to express to your Lordship my 
opinion as to the causes to which are to be attributed the difficulties 
experienced by t|ie New-Zealand Company in its attempt at colonizing 
New Zealand* 
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The first, indeed I may say the principal, of these causes, was the 
imperfect manner in which the purchases of land, by the Company's 
Agent, were conducted. 

It was on the system of acting " without the sanction, and in direct 
defiance of the Crown," that the Company's Agent opened the districts of 
Wanganui and Taranaki for selection by Settlers, in defiance of a notice 
of the Local Government to the Settlers, that those lands had never been 
conveyed to the Company ; and that unauthorized intrusions have been 
continually made into pahs and cultivations in the actual occupation and 
enjoyment of the Natives. I have, &c. 

From A. F. Carrington's examination, pp, 79 and 80 of Minutes of 
Evidence, it appears that an armed force was sent to settle a dispute 
about land ; and that without investigation it awed the Natives into sub- 
mission; that this submission was attended with much excitement; not- 
withstanding which, the step having succeeded, was applauded in the 
Settlement as an example ; and that the attempt at Wairau was in fact 
made at this suggestion. 
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EXTRACTS EXHIBITING THE SENTIMENTS OF THUEE 
SUCCESSIVE SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 

From the Marquis of Normanby toCxPT. Hobson. 

Downing Street^ Aug. 14, 1839. 

The Queaa, in common with Her Majesty's immediate predecessor, 
disclaims, for herself and for her subjects, every pretension to seize on 
the Islands of New Zealand, or to govern them as a part of the domi- 
nion of Great Britain, unless the free and intelligent consent of the 
Natives, expressed according to their established usages, shall be first 
obtained. Believing, however, that their own welfare would, under the 
circumstances I have mentioned, be best promoted by a surrender to 
Her Majesty of a right now so precarious, and little more than nominal; 
and persuaded that the benefits of British protection, and of laws admi- 
ministered by British judges, would far more than compensate for the 
sacrifice, by the Natives, of a national independence, which they are no 
longer able to maintain ; Her Majesty's Government have resolved to 
authorize you to treat with the Aborigines of New Zealand for the re- 
cognition of Her Majesty's sovereign authority over the whole or any 
parts of those Islands which they may be willing to place under Her 
Majesty's dominion. I am not unaware of the difiiculty by which such 
a treaty may be Encountered. The motives by which it is recommended 
are, of course, open to suspicion. The Natives may probably regard 
with distrust a proposal which may carry on the face of it the appear- 
ance of humiliatipn on their side, and of a formidable encroachment on 
ours ; and their ignorance even of the technical terms in which that 
proposal must be conveyed, may enhance their aversion to an arrange- 
ment of which they may be imable to comprehend the exact meaning, 
or the probable results. These, however, are impediments to be gra- 
dually overcome by the exercise, on your part, of mildness, justice, and 
perfect sincerity in your intercourse with them. You will, I trust, find 
powerful auxiliaries amongst the Missionaries, who have won and 
deserved their confidence ; and amongst the older British residents who 
have studied their character and acquired their language. 

It is almost superfluous to say, that, in selecting you for the discharge 
of this duty, I have been guided by a firm reliance on your uprightness 
and plain dealing. Ton will therefore frankly and unreservedly explain 
to the Natives, or their Chiefs, the reasons which should urge them to 
acquiesce in the proposals you will make to them. 

Having, by these methods, obviated the dangers of the acquisition of 
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large traoU of country by mere land-jobbers, it will be your duty to 
obtain, by fair and equal contracts with the Natives, the cession to the 
Crown of such waste lands as may be progressively required for the 
occupation of Settlers resorting to New Zealand. 

All dealings with the Aborigines for their lands must be conducted 
on the same principles of sincerity, justice, and good faith, as must govern 
your transactions with them for the recognition of Her Majesty's sove- 
reignty in the Islands. Nor is this all : they must not be permitted to 
enter into any contracts in which they might be the ignorant and unin- 
tentional authors of injuries to themselves. You will not, for example, 
purchase from them any territory, the retention of which by them would 
be essential, or highly conducive, to their own comfort, safety, or sub- 
sistence* The acquisition of land by the Crown, for the future settle- 
ment of British subjects, must be confined to such districts as the Na- 
tives can alienate without distress or serious inconvenience to themselves. 
To secure the observance of this will be one of the first duties of their 
official Protector. 

There are yet other duties owing to the Aborigines of New Zealand, 
which may be all comprised in the comprehensive expression of pro- 
moting their civilization ; understanding by that term whatever relates 
to the religious, intellectual, and social advancement of mankind. For 
their religious instruction, liberal provision has already been made by 
the zeal of the Missionaries, and of the Missionary Societies in this 
kingdom ; and it will be at once the most important and the most grate- 
ful of your duties to this ignorant race of men, to afford the utmost 
encouragement, protection, and support, to their Christian Teachers. I 
acknowledge, also, the obligation of rendering to the Missions such 
pecuniary aid as the Local Government may be able to afibrd, and as 
their increased labours may reasonably entitle them to expect. The 
establishment of Schools, for the education of the Aborigines in the ele- 
ments of literature, will be another object of your solicitude ; and until 
they can be brought within the pale of civilized life, and trained to the 
adoption of its habits, they must be carefully defended in the observance 
of their own customs, so far as these are compatible with the universal 
maxims of humanity and morals. But the savage practices of human 
sacrifice, and of cannibalism, must be promptly and decisively interdicted. 
Such atrocities, under whatever plea of religion they may take place, are 
not to be tolerated within any part of the dominions of the British 
Crown. 

It will be remembered that Lord John Russell's feelings in favour of 
the Natives of New Zealand were very strongly and publicly expressed 
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cm the occasion of his dining^ with the Company in the Cily. . The fol- 
lowing short quotations, from documents issued from the -Colonial Office, 
will shew what were his views with respect to the land. 

Lord J. Russell to Governor Sir 6. Gipps. 

Dotvning Street, November 21 J ISiO. 

You will understand, however, that it is not my intention to abandon the 
plan of instituting a Commission to inquire into the titles or claims to land 
in New Zealand ; but that, on the contrary, I fully intend to carry it into 
execution ; and that I write the present instructions in order that means 
may be taken for executing it with the greatest accuracy, as well as 
acknowledged impartiality. For this purpose I shall probably find it 
necessary to send out a Commbsioner from this country. 

Mr. Vernon Smith to Mr. Somes. 

Downing Street, December 2, 1840. 

With regard to all lands in the colony acquired under any other title 
than that of grants made in the name, and on behalf of Her Majesty, it 
is proposed that the titles of the claimants should be subjected to the in- 
vestigation of a Commission to be constituted for that purpose. The 
basis of that inquiry will be the assertion, on behalf of the Crown, of a title 
to all lands situate in New Zealand, which have, heretofore, been granted 
by the Chiefs of those Islands, according to the customs of the country, 
and in return for some adequate consideration. Lord J. Russell is not 
aware that any exception can arise to this general principle ; but if so, 
every such exception will be considered on its own merits, and dealt with 
accordingly. 

Lord Stanley's sentiments, as expressed in the following passage of a 
letter written by his under Secretary, are quite in unison with those of 
Lord J. Russell, as respects the native rights. 

Extract of a Letter from G. W. Hope, Esq^ to J. Somes, Esq. 

1st February 1843. 
In answer to these claims,- Lord Stanley desires me to remind you, 
that he has offered, on the part of the Crown, as matter, not of right, but 
of grace and favour, to '' instruct the Governor to make them a condi- 
Honal grants subject to prior titles to be established as by law provided, 
not only of such portion of the fVellingion Settlement as is in the actual 
occupation of Settlers under them^ but also of all parts notjn the occu^ 
potion or possession of others; the extent of such grant, <f course, not to 
exceed that to which they are entitled under Mr, Pennington's award." 
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Farther than this, Lord Stanley cannot consent to go, consistently with 
the obligations by which the Crown, as he conceives, is bound. Lord 
Stanley is not prepared, as Her Majesty's Secretary of State, to join with 
the Company in setting aside the Treaty of IFaitanga^ after obtaining 
the advantages guaranteed by it, even though it might be made with 
*' naked savages" or though it might " be treated by lawyers as a pratse" 
worthy device for amusing and pacifying savages for the moment" Lord 
Stanley entertains a different view of the respect due to obligations con- 
tracted by the Crown of England ; and his final answer to the demands 
of the Company must be, that, as long as he has the honour of serving 
the Crown, he will not admit that any person, or any Government acting 
in the name of Her Majesty, can contract a legal, moral, or honorary 
obligation to despoil others of their lawful and equitable rights. 
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FROM GOVERNOR FITZROY'S ADDRESS. 

Auckland^ Saturday^ March Bth^ 1845. 
[leoislative council.] 

Tuesday y March Ath, 1815, 

The Governor opened the Session with the following address : — 
Gentlemen, 

In addressing you at the opening of this the fiflh Session of the Liegis- 
lative Council of New Zealand, &c. &c. 

Were it not for the machinations of a few persons, some of whose 
wicked attempts have been discovered, and may yet bring punishment 
upon their authors ; were it not for such evil agency, and the pernicious 
effects of slanderous publications, attacking Natives as well as others, 
the worst parts of which are speedily made known to the more intelligent 
Chiefs ; were it not for such mishievous efforts as these, aided by bad 
example, this country would be undisturbed, tranquil, and prosperous. 

But even under all the excitement of the last year and a half, our 
criminal calendar has been remarkably light, as the Returns, which shall 
be laid before you, will prove. Only two cases of homicide have occurred 
among the whole White population of New Zealand, in neither of which 
was the accused pronounced guilty ; and no case of murder has been 
brought before our Courts. 

Among the aboriginal population crime is wonderfully rare, consi- 
dering that they are usually armed, are unaccustomed to restraint, and, but 
a few years ago, were among the wildest of barbarians. 

Under such circumstances, their forbearance, self-restraint, and general 
tranquillity, are quite wonderful : and I cannot but feel frequently vexed 
and disappointed by some of my own countrymen, who, heedless of such 
considerations, expect the New Zealanders to be, even now, without 
faults— without those failings which are inseparable from our common 
nature. 

While the Natives, with the minds of children, but the passions of 
men, are acting according to their own usages, and perhaps unintentio- 
nally offend, they are too often insulted and irritated by words, which, to 
us, may seem trifling, but to them are gall. Sometimes mutual igno- 
rance of each other's language causes serious misunderstandings. Occa- 
sionally some of the ruder Natives act in a manner which their warmest 
partisan could not justify. Yet, notwithstanding all this, I think we 
might challenge the world to shew a population of one hundred and 
twenty thousand souls, taken promiscuously in any country, among whom 
there has been a less amount of known crime than has occurred in New 
Zealand during the last year and a half. 
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May God grant that such a report may be made in future years ! 
Much will depend on our conduct, on our justice and forbearance, and 
on our mutual charity of disposition towards one another, 

[From the Southern Cross, 

That the consequences of Governor Fifzroy's interview with Raupa- 
raha was, to say the least, not injurious, may be inferred from the course 
which that Chief has since taken. 

TFeVingtony Jan, 18, 1845. 

We are informed that his Honour the Superintendant of the Southern 
District, in his late interview with Rauparaha, has made an arrangement 
by which that Chief undertakes to withdraw from the Hutt, by the end 
of March following, all the Natives who, by his direction, and that of 
Rangiaiata, have settled in that district It is understood that the rea- 
son assigned by Rauparaha for this delay is, the necessity for some com- 
pensation, or its equivalent in time, to allow these Natives to procure 
food sufficient for their subsistence.; as, if their immediate removal were 
insisted on, the tribes to which they belong must provide them with food 
and seed-potatoes for their next crop. Rauparaha has also agreed that 
no fresh crops shall be planted by these Natives in this district ; and 
that the Settlers shall not be disturbed or interfered with by them in the 
land which they (the Settlers) have obUdned possession of, or in clearing 
land on their sections ; and that Thompson, the son of Rauparaha, and 
Martin, the nephew of Rangiaiata, should visit the Hutt this week, for 
the purpose of explaining to the Natives this agreement, and enforcing 
its fulfilment by them. — From the Southern Cross. 



FUNDS DESTINED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE NATIVES, THE 

PROTECTORS, &c 

Copy of a Despatch from Governor Hobson, to Lord Stanley. 

Auckland, Ath August, 1841. 

To make provision for the superintendence and protection of the Abo- 
rigines, a sum of two thousand three hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
twelve shillings, and sixpence has been estimated ; but I am fearful this 
sum will be barely adequate to meet the expenses of this department, as 
it is with great difficulty I can procure gentlemen, who are sufficiently 
acquainted with the native habits, customs, and language, to perform the 
required services efiectually. 
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Inadequate as the amoant is stated to be, it appears that a large pro-, 
portion was diverted from its ostensible objects, as shewn by the follow- 
ing extract from the accounts : — 

* Borrowed from the emigration fund, and from the fund established 
for promoting the civilization of the Aborigines, .£16,487 . 19 . 2|. 

* Note explanatory. 

£' 8< d. 
Total land sales 34,112 7 

15 percent, for Aborigines 5,116 17 0^ 

£28,995 9 lU 

. 8. d. 
Amoant actually expended for Aborigines . . . 1,120 16 11 
Total to credit of Aborigines 3,996 \\ 

£5116 17 Oi 



Auckiflndf Saturday y March 15, 1843. 

[l^aiSLATIVE council] 

Thursdayy March 13. 
Present, all the Members. 
Mr. Heale expressed his great surprise at a proposition to raise the 
salary of fthe chief Protector. The office was intended for great and 
noble objects ; but it had dwindled into mere interpreter. It never was 
contemplated that this officer should confine himself to adjust the paltry 
squabbles continually arising. In any serious outbreak among the Na- 
tives, the Bishop was always on the spot; but not so the chief Protector. 
Another branch of duty, either neglected or indifferently performed, was 
that of sending half-yearly Eleports to the Home Government of the con- 
dition of the Natives. When he was in England, eight of such Reports 
were due; and when the Committee of the House of Commons had 
waded through those before them, they were obliged to discard them, 
and to base their Resolutions, as regards the Nadves, on the Report of 
management of Natives in another colony. 

The Governor said he could bear witness to the merits of the chief 
Protector. He had sought advice from those who had been long resi- 
dent in the colony, and well acquainted with the Natives ; he had sought 
advice from that most neglected individual the Bishop ; from Archdea- 
con Williams at the Bay ; from Archdeacon Williams at Tauranga ; in 
fine, from all those who could form an opinion of the Natives ; and all 
have recommended him to take the opinion and counsel, on such subjects, 
of the chief Protector. If he were to select whether he would lose ^e 
services of five of the most efficient officers under the Government, or 
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dispense with the advice and assistance of the chief Protector, he would 
prefer losing the former. 

Mr. Donelly remarked, that the Natives of New Zealand had been 
very inefficiently protected altogether. When the colony was first esta- 
blished, the whole European population were dependent on the Natives 
for food and assistance of various kinds, and then the Natives were fos- 
tered. Now that the former were becoming less dependent in these 
respects^ the poor Natives were reviled and abused. He thought much 
reproach was to be attributed to the Home and Local Governments for 
their neglect of the Natives. Neither to their health, nor to their educa- 
tioU) had any assistance been rendered. Lord John Russell's instruc- 
tions were explicit as to medical assistance and as to other points ; but 
when and where had these instructions been fulfilled? He greatly 
deplored these facts, and feared that it would be proved in this colony, as 
Lord John Russell had so emphatically declared had arisen in all 
others — that where civilized man placed his steps, there the extinction of 
the whole native race inevitably ensued. 

'the Governor considered that recently the whole European po- 
pulation had been placed, as it were, on a powder magazine, or on a 
volcano. Had not the Natives had implicit confidence in the Govern- 
ment, the whole Southern District would have been in a fearful state. 
The safety with which the population have pursued their avocations 
arises from the confidence of the surrounding Natives. The disturbances 
at the Bay of Islands had their origin in the insidious remarks of ill- 
disposed persons among the Natives, who endeavoured to impress the 
latter with the belief that Government would take possession of their 
surplus land, and eventually the Europeans would treat them as they 
had done the Natives in the neigbouring colonies. 

[From the Southern Cross, 
* 

From a Letter o/G. Clark, Chief Protector of Aborigines, 

Auckland^ June 30, 1843. 
*' I WOULD also urge upon His Excellency the necessity of my being 
furnished with definite instructions as to the duty of a Protector of 
Aborig^es ; in short, the apparent contrarieties may be avoided, and I be 
placed in a position to support the interests, liberties, and properties of 
Her Majesty's Aborigines' subjects to the fullest extent'' 



William Watts, Printer, Crown Court, Temple Bar. 
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